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Report to the Legislature of the State of New York, February 21, 1848. 


The joint committee of the senate and assembly, appointed in pursuance 
of the act entitled “‘an act relating to the examination of the treasurer’s ac- 
counts, and the canal and banking departments,” passed May 25, 1841, re- 
port: 

That in pursuance of said act, they have made examination as far as they 
considered their duty required, and have passed through all the accounts 
and vouchers of the several departments on both the debit and credit sides. 

In their report, the committee deem it within their province to make such 
suggestions in relation to an economical administration of the affairs of the 
departments, involving the financial interests of the people, as their investi- 
gation of the accounts and expenses of government has impressed upon 
their minds. 

In the first place, they would state that committees have heretofore com- 
menced their examinations on the first of October, and have examined only 
for the fiscal year ending with the thirtieth of September, and have devoted 
from three to four months to their duty, and completed their labors and 
made their report between the first of January and first of February. This 
they were able to do, for the reason that they could act during the vacation 
of the legislature, and had the accounts only of the fiscal year of twelve 
months to examine. But the present committee were not appointed until 
the middle of November, after about one-half the time usually spent in the 
examination had expired ; and they had also the additional duty imposed 
upon them of passing through the accounts for fifteen months, instead of the 
fiscal year only, in order to bring the examination down to the change of 
state officers; that is, to the first of January, eighteen hundred and forty- 
eight. 

Besides this, the vast increase of revenue of the year, added to the ac- 
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counts over a million and a half of dollars, which increased greatly the labor 
of the committee; and they found that if the usual proportionate extent of 
time should be taken to make the examination, from four and a half to five 
months would be required, which would carry the report of the committee 
beyond the present session of the legislature. 

In view of these considerations, the committee resolved upon taxing 
themselves with two sessions a day, and close application to enable them to 
get their report before the legislature some reasonable time before the close 
of its session. 

The committee were sensible that an examination of some strictness was 
required in order to make it of any practical use. A mere formal examina- 
tion is more of an apology for peculation and fraud than a detection of it; 
for the experienced skilful accountants, officers and clerks of our depart- 
ments will readily see whether they have or have not anything to fear from 
a committee’s investigation. 

The committee take pride in saying, that they have been exceedingly 
gratified in finding the financial affairs of the state, involving the receipts 
and disbursements of nearly sia million dollars, so far as matters of account- 
ing are concerned, are conducted with all the nicety and accuracy of the 
private affairs of the most experienced and well disciplined counting house. 
Little are the body of the people aware of the vast amount of business and 
responsibility which rest upon those officers and clerks who conduct and 
supervise this vast machinery. Whilst it is possible for men by collusion 
to defraud the people and defy detection, in most business affairs, the checks 
and counter checks which practically operate in our various state depart- 
ments, are perhaps as safe a barrier against abuse as any that can be de- 
vised. Still, the strictest vigilance is required on the part of each depart- 
ment, and this is kept up by practical balances of receipts and expenditures 
of the several departments. The clerical* business of the several depart- 
ments is arduous and complicated, and the interests of the state are greatly 
involved in the faithful discharge of it. 

It is impossible for the heads of the departments to have that intimate 
familiarity with the detail management essential to protection against frauds 
which may be attempted by the thousands doing business with the depart- 
ments; but much, very much, must rest upon the faithfulness of the clerks 
who have the labor upon their hands. Whilst the state officers plan the 
work, the clerks are the practical operatives upon whom all depend fora 
successful operation of the machinery ; and whilst all due honor and praise 
are to be given to the calculating heads of the departments, the faithful la- 
borers of a humbler sphere must not be overlooked. 


Treasury Department. 


The committee have examined all the warrants issued by the comptroller 
upon the treasury, and the receipts for money drawn, and have examined 
the various laws by the authority of which such warrants were drawn, and 
have found them all legal and correct, except some trifling omissions un- 
worthy of notice in a report. 

All warrants issued are required to be based upon and to refer to some 
statutory law authorising them, and are to be signed by the comptroller, 
numbered and entered in the comptroller’s office, and are filed and entered 
in the office of the treasurer. The check which is given for the amount to 
be drawn, specifies the amount and number corresponding with the war- 


* Clerical is frequently and erroneously used for clerkly, by writers who should know 
better.—Editor B. M. 
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rant. It is entered and countersigned by the comptroller, and delivered to 
the person entitled to receive the money upon his signing a receipt therefor, 
and an abstract of such check is kept by the treasurer. 

Whenever money is received by the treasurer from any source, a receipt 
is given therefor, which is entered and countersigned by the comptroller. 
These checks and counterbalancing entries, unless there is collusion be- 
tween the two offices, operate as effectual safeguards against fraud and 
abuse. 

Afier investigating the accounts of this department, we find the result to 
be as follows, showing the amounts received into and paid out from the 
treasury, for both the fiscal year ending with the 30th September, and the 
months of October, November and December, 1847. 








On hand September 30, 1846, $ 261,111 23 
Received for the year to Sept. 30, 1847, 5,552,243 97 

$ 5,813,355 20 
Disbursements to September 30, 1847, 5,275,164 09 


Leaving a balance of $ 533,19! 11 towards the expenditures of the year 
ending September 30, 1848. 

The receipts for the quarter ending January 1, 1848, were $ 1,958,734, 
at which period the available cash on hand was $ 792,026 36, deposited in 
the two following banks. 

Commercial Bank, Albany, $ 552,514 42 
Manhattan Co., New York, 239,511 94—8 792,026 36 


The Banking Departments. 


The committee went through a careful examination of all the securities of 
the several banks in the free banking department, and the bills of incidental 
expenses of the incorporated bank department. 

They found the amounts and kinds of the securities and the issues of the 
several free banks to be as stated. They also found the detail of business 
affairs in systematic order, and supervised and conducted with watchful- 
ness and industrious application. 

Very much responsibility rests upon the chief clerk in charge of this im- 
portant branch of state affairs, as he must of necessity be the one mostly 
relied upon for its detail management, and upon whom the head of the de- 
partment must rely with confidence to a great extent for the healthy condi- 
tion in which the department is kept, and for business and statistical infor- 
mation upon which to base his calculations, in the exercise of his official 
duties in relation thereto. 

Whilst examining the various securities deposited with the comptroller, 
the attention of the committee was called to this policy of banking, and it 
seems to them as a safe and true policy, providing a proper limitation is put 
upon the amount of issues to be allowed upon the various kinds of securi- 
ties in deposit, dependent upon a safe estimate of the actual value thereof. 
This system of free banking is certainly in accordance with the principles 
of equality constituting the basis of our government, and being so, and safe, 


is a wise one. 

It will be seen that there is $ 1,564,462 41 of securities by bond and 
mortgage, and it seems to the committee that this kind of security is unsafe, 
for several reasons ; landed property is liable to great fluctuations of value 
in market, very liable to fancied and speculative estimates, offers too great 
facilites for banking business, inducing a redundancy of paper circulation, 
and is not readily converted into money. 

With proper checks against over issues, and by requiring deposits of safe 
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securities, it appears to the committee that this system, with the additional 
securities required by the constitution, is the best which has yet been estab- 
lished in our state. 

For reasons which the committee will not pretend to speculate upon, 
several of the banks have, in the months of December and January last, 
returned their notes, to the amount of $618,646, and have withdrawn stock 
securities of equal amount. This they had a right to do, subject to the dis- 
cretionary power of the comptroller to surrender or not surrender the securi- 
ties, as the safety of bill-holders might require. 

It would seem that generally when bills were returned and a surrender of 
securities requested, the banks have sought to withdraw the seven per cent. 
stocks, or such as were the most valuable and available in market. But the 
committee are happy to say, that the department in the exercise of guar- 
dianship has been cautious against too free an indulgence of this policy, and 
has held on to the best securities where the interest or safety of bill-holders 
in any wise required it. 






The Canal Department. 


This department, through which vast streams of revenue flow into our 
treasury and are diverted for expenditure, is identified with the most im- 
portant financial interests of our state. This is evident when it is seen that 
through its regulations and under its administration, during the last fiscal 
year the sum of $3,637,246 91 was received and expended. 

In examining the books and accounts of this department, the committee 
found them kept in admirable system under regulations well calculated to de- 
tectany frauds that might be attempted by any of the thousands of men and 
officers connected with the business affairs under control of the department. 
It is complimentary to the clerks of this department to say that great assi- 
duity, watchfulness and business care and competency are made manifest 
by an investigation of the affairs of the department. 

The committee examined the accounts and vouchers of the various offi- 
cers of the department, and found them all correct, with one exception 
worthy of note, which the committee will mention. 

It seems that in the spring of 1847, Zebulon P. Mason, a superintendent 
on the Erie canal, agreed with John Stranahan for a job of work prepara- 
tory to opening navigation on the canal, by which he, Mason, was to pay 
for the hands employed by Stranahan fourteen shillings per day each. 

A number of hands were employed by Stranahan, and Stranahan kept 
his own account, presented it to Mason, and Mason paid it without any 
vouchers from the hands themselves, showing the time they had been sev- 
erally employed, and without being verified by Stranahan. The bill 
amounted to $641 24, and was receipted by Stranahan on the 8th May, 
1847. Such a blundering way of doing business opens a door to great abuse 
and is entirely inexcusable. and no business man would countenance it in 
private affairs. Vouchers should be required in all instances of expenditures, 
for they render the acts of officers tangible, and men stand committed there- 
by in written evidence, which honest men will not seek to avoid, but which 
dishonest ones may well fear. The account was returned to the department by 
the superintendent but was sent back again to be verified, and it was veri- 
fied by the oath of Stranahan on the 22d June, 1847. This was after it 
had been paid to Stranahan, and a verification at this late hour was but 
poor evidence ; for if the account upon which Stranahan received the money 
was false, he Stranahan, was as culpable for thus obtaining the money, as 
he would have been in falsely verifying the bill. Perhaps the committee 
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should say that they have no affirmative evidence of any thing wrong in the 
bill itself, or that anything wrong was intended: but they feel to speak as 
if the superintendent paid out the people’s money in a very heedless manner, 
without such vouchers and verification as vigilance and safety required in 
the discharge of the trust confided in him; and if the canal board had re- 
fused to audit his account for the same, it might have operated as a safe and 
salutary precedent, although a severe visitation upon him. What renders 
the oversight of the superintendent still more inexcusable is the fact that the 
regulations and directions of the department are very strict and stringent, 
and are put into the hands of all subordinate officers in printed form, on the 
check rolls, vouchers, abstracts, &c., and superintendents need but open 
their eyes upon the papers put into their hands to know their plain duty 
and what belongs toa safe discharge of it. [tis greatly to be hoped that the 
stringent regulations of the department will be kept up through the future, 
for it is certain that if any indulgence is given to oversight, neglect or in- 
competency of any in charge of any part of this vast machinery, serious 
consequences, peculation and fraud may be the result. 

As matter of information, the committee deem it appropriate to say some- 
thing of the clerical strength of the departments and of the number of offi- 
cers connected directly therewith, beside the heads of the departments. 

In the Treasury Department there are a deputy and one clerk who are 
chosen by the treasurer. The deputy has a salary fixed by law, and $800 
per year is allowed for clerk hire. 

In the Free Banking Department there are one chief clerk and three sub- 
ordinate clerks, who are appointed and whose compensation is fixed by the 
comptroller. 

In the Incorporated Bank Department there are two clerks appointed by 
the comptroller, one of whom is denominated the confidential clerk. Their 
compensation is fixed by the comptroller. 

In the rooms of the Comptroller’s Office proper, there are a deputy and 
eight clerks, all appointed or chosen by the comptroller. The deputy has a 
salary fixed by law, but the compensation of the clerk is determined by the 
comptroller. 

In the office of Secretary of State there are a deputy secretary, a deputy 
superintendent of common schools and two clerks, all appointed or chosen 
by the secretary. The two deputies have each a salary fixed by law, and a 
certain sum is allowed the secretary for clerk hire. In the Canal Depart- 
ment there are one chief clerk, commonly called the clerk of the canal 
buard, and five subordinate clerks. 

The chief clerk is appointed by the commissioners of the canal fund and 
has all the power of the comptroller, or in other words is a deputy comp- 
troller so far as the business of the canal department is concerned. The 
compensation of the chief clerk is fixed by law. The other clerks are ap- 
pointed and their salaries fixed by the commissioners of the canal fund. 
There are thirty-five canal collectors, twenty-two superintendents, five 
weigh masters, twenty-one inspectors of boats, appointed by the canal board, 
and the same board also fixes their compensation. There are sixty-one col- 
lector’s clerks chosen by the collectors, one assistant weigh master chosen by 
each weigh master, and most of the superintendents have each a clerk, 
and the compensation of all is fixed by the canal board. 

This will show at a glance the number of officers directly connected with 
our state offices or under their immediate control, and the necessity of strin- 
gent legislation, regulations and management, to guard against confusion, 


abuse and extravagance, and to keep the affairs in easy and healthy condi- 
tion. 





Currency and Credit. 


CURRENCY AND CREDIT. 


From the London Spectator. 


In the following article the writer attributes, correctly we think, the late distress in the 
English money market to the right causes. The commercial, as well as the physical, world 
is subject to severe storms, and a prudent merchant or sea captain will not allow him- 
self to be caught under too much sail. Superadded to an unusual demand for coin from 
abroad, to pay for grain, the English capitalists allowed themselves to be unnecessarily 
alarmed by a few failures among houses that had been rotten for years. Many capi- 
talists who, in ordinary times, would readily lend at 3 to 5 per cent. would not loan upon 
any terms in October and November, 1847, when commercial credit was in a large 
measure destroyed. There was actually as much money on hand at that period, but 
confidence was wanting. The same men who refused their capital in October, 1847, at 
18 per.cent, are now seeking investments at 4 or 5.—Editor B. M. 


The true principles of a sound currency are seldom controverted; but 
they are apt to be lost sight of in the eager search for relief from difficulties 
of a different origin, or in the maze of discussion when counsel is darkened 
by words without knowledge. The currency of any country having pecu- 
nlary transactions with other countries can only be based on the precious 
metals. Its standard of weight and purity is fixed and applied by law ; 
but the amount of the currency is not matter of authoritative regulation, but 
regulates itself according to the wants and resources of the country, which 
sometimes make it scarce, and sometimes allow it to be plenty. In most 


countries the expedient of substituting a paper currency in part for a cur- 
rency of the precious metals has been resorted to, as being more convenient 


and more economical. It is essential to the safety and success of this expe- 
dient, that the paper money, which possesses no intrinsic value, should at 
all times be convertible, at the option of the holder, into the precious metals 
which it represents. To insure the fulfilment of this salutary condition, it 
was provided by the bank charter act of 1844, that the issue department of 
the Bank of England should not be allowed to issue more than fourteen 
millions of bank notes without an equivalent deposit of gold for any surplus 
above that amount. It was computed from the result of past experience 
that the circulation of Bank of England notes (usually amounting to about 
twenty millions) would under nv circumstances fall so low as fourteen mil- 
lions; which might, therefore, be safely issued without a corresponding 
deposit of gold. ‘This provision of the bank charter act has not any effect 
in restricting the currency, and was not framed with such a view. Had the 
authorised amount been taken at sixteen millions instead of fourteen mil- 
lions, the circulation would not thereby have been increased by two mil- 
lions; but the only difference would have been, that of the twenty millions 
of bank notes usually in circulation two millions more than at present would 
have been issued on the guarantee of the legislature and without a corres- 
ponding deposit of gold. The notes issued ona deposit of gold would, how- 
ever, have been reduced to exactly the same extent. This last position is 
not generally attended to; although, when examined, it will not admit of 
dispute. But an opinion is very prevalent, that when the circulation of the 
country becomes contracted within its usual limits, and a general scarcity 
of money exists, the amount of bank notes which the issue department is 
authorised to issue on the guarantee of the legislature and without a corres- 
ponding deposit of gold, should be increased so as to supply the deficiency. 

Such an attempt to contravene the natural laws by which the amount 
of the currency is governed, besides failing in its immediate object, would 
aggravate the evils it was meant to remedy. A contraction of the circula- 
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tion within its usual limits may proceed from a turn of foreign exchanges 
against the country, leading to an exportation of gold, as was the case in 
the early part of this year. It seems obvious, that ‘if at that time the issue 
of bank notes had been increased, it must have led to an increased exporta- 
tion of gold, (still keeping down the amount of the currency,) until the cof- 
fers of the bank were emptied anda suspension of cash payments took 
place: whereas the exportation of gold having been left to produce its 
natural effect on the currency and on prices, the drain was checked by the 
increased value of money, while no apprehension arose that the bank would 
be unable to meet its engagements. The present heavy pressure on the 
money market proceeds from a different cause. It is mainly owing to an 
universal feeling of mutual distrust among the mercantile community. If 
the numerous failures which have occurred had served to show that the 
feeling was groundless, it would gradually have been dispelled. Unhappily, 
they have, on the contrary, tended to confirm it. Scarcely one failure has 
happened which (whatever had been the state of the money market) was 
not inevitable, if the truth of the case had been known. The state of the 
money market has only brought the truth to light. Under such circum- 
stances the immediate pressure of the money market might, no doubt, be 
relieved for the moment by an increased issue of bank notes; but the relief 
would be but temporary, and would prove both fallacious and ruinous, un- 
less the causes in which the pressure had its origin, should cease to operate. 
If the want of confidence should not be removed, or if the drain on the re- 
sources of the country should not be stopped, then the increased issue of 
bank notes beyond the point of safety would first be frustrated in its imme- 
diate object of affording relief, and afterwards be followed by a panic lest 
the bank should be unable to meet its engagements, whereby a suspension 
of payments must ensue, or by the actual occurrence of that disastrous result. 
The demand for an increased issue of bank notes is precisely analogous 
to what, with a metallic currency only, the demand would be for a debase- 
ment of the coin to meet a similar emergency. Each measure would oper- 
ate in the same manner and lead to the same consequences. The fallacy 
of the demand consists in expecting paper money to be something more 
than a faithful substitute for the precious metal which it represents. The 
office of a well ordered currency, whether of the precious metals or of repre- 
sentative paper, is not to replace capital which has been dissipated, or to 
restore confidence when it has been shaken, or inspire it when itis not due: 
its office is to do no more than furnish that which, at all times and under 
all circumstances, may prove a trustworthy and convenient medium of ex- 
change for mercantile transactions, both foreign and domestic. This office, 
under the operation of the bank charter act, our system of currency has 
faithfully and effectively executed. Throughout the present alarming crisis, 
bank notes have been as good as gold. They never were so on any similar 
occasion. The ordeal through which we are now passing has been brought 
on by schemes of internal improvement, here, asin America, carried far 
beyond our available resources ; by reckless trading with fictitious capital ; 
by heavy losses in trade treated like losses at the gaming-table and repaired 
by fresh borrowing; by an enhanced price for cotton, “and an enormous 
drain of bullion for food ; by prodigal relief to Ireland ; by a government 
loan at an adverse period 3 by the alarm and distrust which all those con- 
comitant circumstances conspired to produce. To attribute effects of such 
magnitude to the want of any additional amount of bank notes which would 
have been issued without an entire disregard of consequences, is a palpable 
absurdity. It is no less absurd to suppose that the present distress could be 
removed by the legerdemain trick of setting afloat some two or three mil- 
lions of “promises to pay,” without the wherewithal to keep the promise. 
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OPERATIONS OF THE MINT. 


Coinace or 1847. 





Gold. Silver. Copper. No. of Pieces. 

Philadelphia. ..0..++..+ee00ee40+13,269,080 990,450 61,837 11,545,278 
New Orleans.....see-seeeeseees 6,085,000 1,384,000 3,659,500 
Charlotte, N. C...cccccccccsccce 478,820 107,417 
Dahlonega, Ga...c.ccccreeseees. 361,485 80,189 
Total....ssecceecceoee$ 20,194,385 $2,374,450 $61,837 15,392,384 


The new U.S. coinage has received sad dishonor ina new and most 
dangerous mode of counterfeiting. It is a piece of silver encased in gold. 
The work is done so perfectly that neither by the look, the weight, the sound, 
nor the application of acids, can the fraud be discovered. It can only be as- 
certained by cutting into the piece in a manner which spoils it for circula- 
tion. We have seen a quarter eagle which had been cut into, revealing the 
cheat fully, but at the mint they were unable even with a microscope to 
discern the least defect in its appearance. It seems in fact that these pieces 
must have been stamped in some one of the mints, The quarter eagle con- 
tains gold to the value of $1 25, and silver to the value of 10 cents, so that 
the profit of knavery is about 115 cents upon each piece. This discovery 
will throw such discredit on the gold coinage of the United States that the 
hopes of the politicians who desire that gold should supersede bank notes, 
will be entirely frustrated. While such suspicion hangs over them they 
will be good neither for circulation nor hoarding. If the discovery should 
stop the coinage of British sovereigns into American eagles, it will be well ; 
for this, as we have before stated, is done at a loss of one per cent. besides 
the expenses. That is, a thousand dollars worth of sovereigns are, after 
passing through the American mint, worth only $990. There is this pain- 
ful matter about this discovery also, that it is impossible to see how these 
pieces could have been stamped anywhere but in the mint, and it is very 
easy to see how they could have been stamped there. The men who per- 
form the stamping return back as much gold as they receive. This is the 
proof of their honesty. But these pieces are as good as pure metal for this 
purpose.—Journal of Commerce. 


Letter from the Director of the Mint in relation to the above counterfeit. 


Mint oF tHe UNITED StaTEs, 
Philadelphia, Oct. 21, 1847. 

Str—The counterfeit half-eagle which you have sent to me is a very remarkable 
and very dangerous imitation of the true coin. 

It is a curious coincidence, that while you were examining the counterfeit half- 
eagle, we had our attention engaged by a quarter-eagle, dated 1843, equally well 
imitated, and composed in the same manner. This, however, bears the O, which 
marks it as an imitation of the New Orleans coinage. I send you a part of it 
enclosed for your examination, but beg that you will return it to me. There are 
no dies missing of those sent to you from here, as is evidenced by your reports ; 
nor are any missing here ; so that the original dies cannot have been used by the 
counterfeiters. We must suppose either that the counterfeiters have the services 
of a most skilful engraver, or that they have possessed themselves of a dangerous 

rocess, recently discovered in England, for making very perfect dies of cast iron, 
which are fac-similes, of the original medal or coin. 
Very meager your faithful servant, 


[Signed] - M. Patrenson, Director. 
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THE LONDON MINT. 


From Knight’s Pictorial London, 1842. 


A striking illustration of the magnitude of the transactions of the British 
empire may be drawn from the recent records of the mint. Between the 
years 1816 and 1836 the money coined in it amounted in round numbers 
to a quarter of a million of copper, twelve millions of silver, and consider- 
ably above fifty-five millions of gold, making a total of between sixty-seven 
and sixty-eight millions of money sent into circulation within twenty years. 
Whilst we are dealing with figures, we may add that the charge for coin- 
ing this enormous amount of precious metal was nearly four hundred and 
twenty-one thousand pounds, and the actual cost about two hundred and 
fourteen thousand pounds, leaving a profit to the company of moneyers not 
much less in amount. Any‘one may send bullion to be coined, but for 
many years the Bank of England alone has been the medium between the 
foreign importer and the mint. During the lapse of time the sources of our 
supplies of bullion have been frequently changed. Time was when even 
England itself added silver to the other inexhaustible stores which it was 
forever pouring fourth from its bosom ; Edward I, for instance, received no 
less than seven hundred and four pounds weight of silver during the year 
1296 from Devonshire, and down to the reign of George I, silver money has 
been coined from the proceeds of the Welsh and other native mines. The 
principal sources of supply at present, are the mines of Peru and Mexico 
fur both silver and gold; and from the mines comparatively recently dis- 
covered in the Russian Ural mountains a large quantity of gold is also re- 
ceived. The bank buys silver at the market price, which fluctuates; gold 
at 31. 17s. 9d. per ounce; but it will make no purchase of gold without hav- 
ing first sent specimens for assay to the king’s assay-master of the mint. 
This is the simple history of our uncoined money generally. 

But there are some notable exceptions. A few weeks since the news- 
papers of the day informed us that considerable interest was excited by the 
arrival in the borough of the first portion of the ransom payable by the 
Chinese nation to the British government, which amounted to two millions 
of dollars. It was packed in wooden chests, and filled ten wagons and 
carts, forming a train of considerable length; and was escorted by a de- 
tachment of the 32d regiment. The whole passed over London bridge, 
and was conveyed to the bank. This money, which weighs upwards of 
sixty-five tons, was brought from China by her majesty’s ship Conway. 
It will, no doubt, ultimately be coined into British money, and we shall be 
circulating our shillings and six-pences to and fro without the slightest no- 
tion of their having once formed a part of the price of Canton—nay, for ought 
we know, some of them may, in their state of transformation, find their way 
back again to the celestial empire, to gladden, possibly, for a second time, 
the eyes of some unconscious Chinese, and be treasured for their novelty 
in the same cabinet where they had previously been hoarded for their in- 
trinsic value. In 1804 a somewhat similar convoy passed through the 
streets, which had been taken under no less memorable circumstances. 

Political considerations having determined our government to commence 
war with Spain, a bright notion occurred to it before making a formal de- 
claration of its purposes. Some Spanish vessels with treasure were then 
expected home; accordingly captain Moore, with four vessels, was des- 
patched to intercept them. He was successful, but did not obtain posses- 
sion of the prize tll the Spanish admiral’s vessel had blown up, and some 
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hundreds of persons had gone to their last account. To the honor of the 
British people, their indignation was all but universal. A Spanish gentle- 
man was on board one of the ships, who, after twenty-five years’ industry 
and economy in America, had realized a fortune, and was now returning 
to his native country, contented in its possession, and blessed with a nu- 
merous and beautiful family to share it. Before the action commenced, 
he, with one of his sons, went on board one of the largest ships, the better 
perhaps to assist in repelling so unexpected an attack; and in a few min- 
utes beheld the one in which he had left his wife and his other children 
surrounded with flames. This was the admiral’s ship already mentioned. 

None of the humiliating and painful reflections attached to this case be- 
longed to the one preceding it by some forty years, and which accordingly, 
seems to have been marked by a very joyous sort of procession. 

The day was a remarkable one, being that on which the young sovereign 
George the third’s first son and successor was born. ‘Just after her majes- 
ty was safely in her bed, the wagons with the treasure of the Hermione 
entered St. James’ street; on which his majesty and the nobility went to 
the windows over the palace gate to see them, and joined their acclamations 
on two such joyful occasions; from whence the procession proceeded to the 
Tower in the following order, viz——A company of light horse, attended 
with kettle-drums, French horns, trumpets, and hautboys. A covered 
wagon, decorated with an English jack, and a Spanish flag underneath, 
hanging behind the wagon. Two more covered wagons. Seven wagons 
uncovered. And, lastly, a covered wagon, decorated with an English jack 
and a Spanish flag. In the whole twenty wagons. The procession was 
concluded with an officer on horseback, carrying an English ensign, at- 
tended by another holding a drawn cutlass. The escort toeach wagon con- 
sisted of four marines with their bayonets fixed. The whole cavalcade was 
saluted by the people with acclamations of joy. On opening some of the 
chests at the bank, they were greatly surprised to find a bag full of gold in- 
stead of silver in one of them; several having since been found of the same 
kind.” The treasure weighed sixty-five tons, and was valued at nearly a 
million sterling. In the last incident of this kind we shall mention, which 
occurred just a century before, the money was obtained without violence of 
any kind from its owners, yet not the less disgraceful was its possession. 
It was the purchase-money of Dunkirk, acquired by Cromwell, and so 
much valued by the English people, that just before the sale was conclud- 
ed the merchants of London offered through the lord mayor any sum of 
money to Charles rather than it should be lost. The offer, however, was 
declined. We have already, in our account of the tower, noticed 
Charles’ visit there to see the wealth he had so dearly purchased. Pepys 
had a hope of getting some portion of the treasure to pay off the naval 
arrears, but the king knew better how to dispose of it than on such merely 
national purpuses, 

These passages refer to one of the extraordinary modes of supplying the 
mint with bullion. Another proposed method, which has engaged a great 
deal of attention, is ofa very interesting, though, unfortunately for its projec- 
tors, not of a very practical character. The name of Raymond Lully, the 
alchemist, is well known. He was the chief of those who, in the middle 
ages, helped to spread abroad through Europe a belief in the possibility of 
transmuting the baser metals into gold. He appears to have been a simple- 
minded, enthusiastic man, who in this matter probably imposed upon him- 
self by his discoveries in the then wonderful science of chemistry. 

His chief object, to which he adhered with the most exemplary fortitude 
through all kinds of difficulties and dangers, was the conversion of the 
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Mohammedans; and when he came to England, during the reign of 
Edward I, it was to engage that monarch in some new holy war. Edward 
had, however, plenty of business on hand with the Scotch and Welsh 
patriots; but the temptation held out by Lully was irresistible, being no less 
than that of filling his treasury on the cheapest possible terms. The alchem- 
ist set to work in ‘*the chamber of St. Katherine” in the tower; and Ash- 
mole says, ‘‘gold is affirmed, by an unwritten verity, to have been made.... 
and, besides the tradition, the inscription is some proof, for upon the reverse 
is a cross fleury, with lioneux, inscribed, ‘Jesus autem transiens per 
medium illorum ibat,”’ that is, as Jesus passed invisible and in the most se- 
cret manner by the midst of the Pharisees, so that gold was made by 
invisible and secret art amidst the ignorant.”” Ashmole here refers to an 
inscription first seen on the gold noble of Edward IIl, and continued on 
various coins down to the period of Elizabeth. Much speculation has been 
excited by it, but to little purpose. The reader may wonder why the work 
did not proceed, since the great secret was discovered. It appears that, 
after a time, Edward refused to keep his promise, and Lully, on his part, 
declined any longer making the king rich. 

He was, in consequence, confined in one of the tower dungeons. Such 
is the story ; and it does not seem very difficult to extract from it the essen- 
tial truth, that alchemy was yet to be ranked amongst the undiscovered se- 
crets of science. Not such was the conclusion of the government. 

One of the most curious parts of the history of the mint is the continual 
faith our sovereigns have had in being able to supply it with cheap gold and 
silver. 

The patent roll of the third year of Edward III’s reign states that the king 
had been given to understand that John le Rous and Master William de 
Dalby could make silver by art of alkemony ; that t' »y had heretofore 
made it, and still did make it; and that by such making of that metal they 
could greatly profit the realm. He, therefore, commanded Thomas Carey 
to find them out, and to bring them before the king, with all the instruments, 
&c., belonging to the said art. If they would come willingly, they were 
to be brought safely and honorably; but if not, they were to be seized and 
brought before the king, wherever they might be. All sheriffs, &c., were 
commanded to assist the said Thomas Carey. Either rumor had a little 
enhanced the skill of “John le Rous and Master William de Dalby,” or 
they had themselves assumed too readily their ‘“‘blushing honors,” for no 
alchemic money poured into the mint, in consequence of the mandate. In 
the reign of Henry VI, the tempting cup of wealth seemed again brought 
to the royal lips. In that monarch’s twenty-second year John Cobbe pre- 
sented a petition to the king, stating that he was desirous of operating up- 
on certain materials by art philosophical, viz. to transubstantiate the infe- 
rior metals, by the said art, into perfect gold and silver, so as to endure every 
trial; but that certain persons had suspected this to be done by art unlaw- 
ful, and therefore had power to hinder and disturb him in giving proof 
of it. 

The king, in answer, granted a special license of protection, and, hop- 
ing at least to find among a multitude of alchemists the treasure he desired, 
soon after bestowed a similar mark of his grace on several other persons. 
Growing more and more impatient for some tangible result, in his thirty- 
fifth year he appointed a commission to inquire into the truth of the art, the 
professors of it having promised him wealth enough to pay all his debts in 
gold and silver, to the great advantage of the kingdom. The members con- 
sisted of Augustine and preaching friars, the queen’s physician, the master 
of St. Laurence Puntigny College, an alderman of London, a fishmonger, 
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two grocers, and a mercer—certainly one of the oddest mixtures of persons 
for a tribunal of judgment on a scientific question we ever remember to 
have read of. The result must have. been, we should suppose, partially 
favorable, for two years later we find the king again granting a license for 
the pursuit. 

The people’s faith in alchemy, during all this period, seems to have been 
no less earnest than that of their sovereign, but it was a faith of a very dif- 
ferent nature. They appear to have believed that gold and silver might be 
made, but only by the assistance of the evil one. An alchemist was a 
wiser, subtler and infinitely more mischievous sort of witch, one who would 
soar above the vulgar desire of sticking pins into people, and preventing 
butter from being churned, in order to play at ducks and drakes with the na- 
tional money. Many and many atime, no doubt, has the rustic (and perhaps 
even higher than he,) when he has heard some of the marvellous tales of 
the alchemists and the mint, blessed himself as the thought crossed him 
that his little hoard might be of money made in the mysterious way, and 
gone to look at it once more to be sure that it had not disappeared. We 
have already seen that John Cobbe was obliged to petition the king fora 
license, on the ground of having been disturbed by persons who suspected 
him to practise by art unlawful; another evidence of a similar kind, and in 
connexion with a new instance of the royal hankering after this “‘new way 
to pay old debts,” occurs in the Leet book of the corporation of Coventry, 
under the date of the 6th of January, in the seventeenth year of the reign 
of Henry’s conqueror and successor, Edward IV. ‘The mayor received a 
privy signet by the hands of a servant of the king, the tenor whereof after 
ensueth: ‘By the king. Trusty and well- beloved, we greet you well, and 
let you wite (know) that it hath been showed unto us that our well-belov- 
ed John French, our servant, com’inying [query, coming in] and common- 
ly abiding in our city there, intendeth by his labor to practise a true and a 
profitable conclusion in the cunning of transmutation of metals, to our 
profit and pleasure ; and for to make a clear showing of the same before 
certain our council and servants by us therefore appointed, is required a 
certain time to prepare his materials: we, not willing therefore, our said 
servant to be troubled in that he shall so work or prepare for our pleasure 
and profit, will and charge you that ye ne suffer him in any wise by person 
or persons to be letted, troubled, or vexed of his said labor and practice, to 
the intent that he at his good liberty may show unto us, and such as be 
by us therefore appointed, the clear effect of his said conclusion. Given 
— our signet, at our palace of Westminister, the 29th day of Decem- 

r. 

The excessive courteousness of tone perceptible in this epistle will not 
escape observation. From this time, if the art of alchemy still continued 
for a time to find believers, the sovereigns of England appear to have grown 
too wise by experience to rank themselves publicly among the number. 
The establishment of the mint in London must date from the remotest 
periods of the known history of the latter. There can be no doubt some of 
the Roman emperors coined money here, and specimens bearing the name 
of London in an abbreviated form still exist. Inthe Saxon period, also, we 
know not only that London had a mint, but that it was the chief one in the 
kingdom. There were eight moneyers chief officers were called, to 
whom the coining of money was intrusted in early times) in London in the 
reign of Athelstan, and six at Winchester, the next place in rank. The 
mint in the tower is as old as the erection; and it has been worked in every 
reign from the conquest to the present time, with one or two unimportant 
exceptions. * * * 4 
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Till the present century the mint remained in the tower. But about 1806 
the government, finding the military department had greatly encroached 
upon the buildings originally used for coining, intrusted to Sir Robert 
Smirke the erection of a new edifice upon Tower Hill. It was completed 
about 1811, at an expense of above a quarter of a million of money. 

This immense sum, however, included Boulton’s expensive machinery, 
which, by successive improvements, has been brought to such a surprising 
degree of perfection, as, in conjunction with the other admirable arrange- 
ments of the establishment, places a power at the disposal of the moneyers 
that will enable them, if required, to receive fifty thousand pounds worth 
of gold one morning in bullion, and return it the next, in coin. It is amus- 
ing to contrast this rapidity with the state of things existing when every 
piece was struck by hand, or when the entire process of coining could be 
carried on in a single room, as we see it in the engraving at the end of this 

aper, which evidently agrees in its essentials with the old English methods. 

n the present interesting process of coining, the ingots are first melted in 
pots, when the alloy of copper, is added (to gold, one part in twelve ; to sil- 
ver, eighteen pennyweights to a pound weight) and the mixed metal cast 
into small bars. And now begin the operations of the stupendous ma- 
chinery, which is unequalled in the mint of any other country, and is in 
every way a triumph of mechanical skill. The bars, in a heated state, are 
first passed through the breaking down rollers, which, by their tremendous 
crushing power, reduce them to only one-third their former thickness, and 
increase them proportionally in theirlength. They are now passed through 
the cold rollers, which bring them nearly to the thickness of the coin re- 
quired, when the last operation of this nature is performed by the draw- 
bench, a machine peculiar to our mint, and which secures an extraordinary 
degree of accuracy and uniformity in the surface of the metal, and leaves 
it of the exact thickness desired. 

The cutting-out machines now begin their work. There are twelve of 
these engines in the elegant room set apart for them, all mounted on the 
same basement, and forming a circular range. Here the bars or strips are 
cut into pieces of the proper shape and weight for the coining press, and 
then taken to the sizing-room to be separately weighed, as well as sounded 
on a circular piece of iron, to detect any flaws. The protecting rim is next 
raised in the marking-room, and the pieces after blanching and annealing 
are ready for stamping. The coining-room is a magnificent looking place, 
with its columns and its great iron beams, and the presses ranging along 
the solid stone basement. There are eight presses, each of them making, 
when required, sixty or seventy (or even more) strokes a minute; and as 
at each stroke a blank is made a perfect coin—that is to say, stamped on 
both sides, and milled at the edge—each press will coin between four and 
five thousand pieces in the hour, or the whole eight, between thirty and 
forty thousand. And to accomplish these mighty results the attention of 
one little boy alone is required, who stands in a sunken place before the 
press, supplying it with blanks. The bullion is now money, and ready for 
the trial of the pix, which, at the mint, is a kind of tribunal of judgment 
between the actual coiners and the owners, as the greater trial known by the 
same name in the court of exchequer is to test the quality of the money as 
between the master of the mint and the people. This trial generally takes 
place on the appointment of a new master before the members of the privy 
counsel and a certain number of the goldsmiths’ company ; from the latter 
a jury of twelve persons is sworn. The lord high chancellor, or, in his 
absence, the chancellor of the exchequer presides. Ruding was present 
at the trial of the pix in 1799, when, after a variety of minute experiments, 
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it was found that a certain quantity of gold which should have weighed 190 
pounds, 9 ounces, 9 pennyweights, and 15 grains, did weigh just | penny- 
weight and 15 grains less: a closeness of approximation sufficient, no 
doubt, to satisfy the nicest tribunal. 








THE LONDON CORN EXCHANGE. 


From Knight’s Pictorial Account of London. 


On the arrival of a cargo of corn or grain in the river Thames it is subject to 
a variety of regulations which are but little known out of the trade. Whether 
it be from our own ports or from a foreign country, a number of dues are 
collected by the city authorities, under the several heads of water-bailliage, 
groundage, lord mayor’s and cocket dues. The city claims by prescription 
the right of measuring corn, as well as several other articles which enter the 
port of London, and the crew are not permitted to undertake this duty, but it 
is performed by the sworn corn-meters and the fellowship porters. In 1833 
the total charge upon the public for metage of corn was £23,626, out of 
which the city derived a net profit of £5,819. The number of corn-meters 
is one hundred and fifty. They are appointed by a committee of the cor- 
poration of London, called the coal and corn committee, and attend daily 
at their office in Tower street and Brook’s wharf, to be at all times ready 
for whoever requires their services. 

The senior meters have the choice of work, and the junior is obliged to 
undertake whatever is offered, though he may sometimes be a Joser by the 
job, as he may be required to measure a small quantity of corn in any part 
of the river between Staines and Yantlet creek. 

The fellowship porters are three thousand in number, and are appointed 
by the alderman of Billingsgate ward, who is ex-officio governor of the fel- 
lowship. They have a prescriptive right to the porterage of all corn, fruit, 
salt, potatoes, &c., coming into the portof London; and the number always 
at work is about fifteen hundred. The seniors have the choice of work in 
the same manner as the coal-meters. These two bodies show what the an- 
cient state of industry was in England, when nearly each sort of employ- 
ment was surrounded by certain privileges and monopolies. A provision 
is made for the corn-meters when they become old and infirm, and this is 
done out of the metage charges. All the corn and grain from Kent, most 
part of that from Essex, and partof that from Suffolk, is brought to London 
in sacks, Foreign and Irish corn, English oats and barley, and peas and 
beans, are brought in loose bulk. The quantity brought in each ship, varies 
from 200 to as many as 2,500 quarters, and even 3,000 quarters. The ves- 
sels from Kent and Essex bring 300 to 500 quarters at a time; those from 
Norfolk and Suffolk, average 500 or 600 quarters ; and from Ireland the 
quantity varies from 700 to 1,100 or 1,200 quarters. The largest cargoes are 
brought from the Baltic and Odessa. About 373 bushels of wheat, or 4 
quarters 53 bushels, weigh a ton—about 45 bushels of barley, and 55 or 56 
bushels of oats, while beans and peas are rather heavier than wheat. The 
cargo of a Kentish hoy sometimes belongs to as many as twenty different 
farmers. When the ship is ready for delivery, the meter, and seven or 
sometimes eight of the fellowship porters go on board. Two of the latter 
dip into the bulk with their concave wooden shovels, and the meter com- 
pletes the filling up of the bushel, when one of the two porters passes the 
strike over the surface, and a third holds the sack into which the other two 
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pour the contents of the bushel, which is hoisted up by the three porters on 
the deck, one of whom bears it over the ship’s side. It is shot into the 
lighter in loose bulk, and, on arriving at the granary, it is again measured, 
and carried in sacks to the floor where it is intended to be stored, when it 
is again shot loose. When sold, the buyer sends sacks for it to the granary, 
and another measuring takes place. The meter and his attendants are able to 
measure 600 or 700 quarters of oats a day, and even 800 quarters a day are 
occasionally measured ; but it is a good day’s work to measure 450 quar- 
ters of barley, or 400 quarters of wheat. When wheat arrives in sacks it is 
measured at the rate of 70 an hour, containing 35 quarters. ‘To accomplish 
this, the meter and his seven or eight men are required to be very active. 
Four men are employed in the hold, and three men and the meter are on 
deck. Two of the former raise the sack, and at the same instant the other 
two place the slings under it, and immediately those on deck hoist it up, the 
contents are poured into the bushel, and the meter passes the strike over 
the surface. T'wo of the three men hold the bushel, the third holds the 
sack, which, as soon as filled, is hoisted over the side of the vessel. 

The granaries are lofty and spacious buildings of six or seven floors or 
stories, those of the largest kind being capable of holding from six to seven 
thousand quarters of corn on each floor; but the granaries, of course, vary 
in size, some only being able to contain two or three thousand quarters. They 
are numerous about Bermondsey and Shad Thames, where the largest are ; 
but there are granaries on each’side of the river from Greenwich to Vaux- 
hall. Those in which foreign corn is bonded, are places of greater securi- 
ty, and admit of the regulations of the custom house being strictly followed. 
The granaries adjacent to the commercial docks are chiefly used for for- 
eign corn, and some, though not any large quantity, is stored in the ware- 
houses at each of the docks. The peculiar restrictions relating to the im- 
portation of foreign corn sometimes render it expedient to keep it in the 
granary for several years, the fluctuating duty ranging so high that, with 
all the charges upon it, it cannot be liberated at a profit. 

Four or five years ago, above 2,000 quarters of wheat were thrown into 
the river rather than the owners would submit to pay the high duty, or keep 
it for a longer period subject to granary rent and other charges. In the 
last four years the duty has sunk to the lowest point, during one week in 
each year, and this event being foreseen, or perhaps being designedly 
brought about by the merchants and importers withholding supplies in 
anticipation of the rise of prices, and the fall of duty, an immense quantity 
of corn is suddenly taken out of bond the moment the duty sinks. Above 
two million quarters of wheat were liberated in September and October, 
1841, a large proportion of which would be bonded in the port of London. 
The week in which the duty falls to the lowest point is the harvest of the 
speculator, to which he has Jong looked anxiously forward. The arrival of 
ships from abroad is now an object of the utmost solicitude, as a few hours 
may make a difference of several thousand pounds to a largeimporter. The 
number of corn vessels which do arrive is so great that warehouses, granaries, 
and the river itself in many places, is completely blocked up; but the large 
quantity suddenly brought into the market depresses prices, the duty mounts 
again, and a vessel which arrives on a Friday, instead of a Thursday, not 
only loses the advantage of the low duty and high prices, but the cargo may 
have to remain for months in the granary. The expense of granary rent 
and fire insurance is about 5s. per week on one hundred quarters of wheat. 
Corn and grain, the produce of our own soil, is kept in the granary as well 
to improve its condition, as to wait the chance of favorable markets. By being 
frequently turned and screened it becomes hard and better adapted for 
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grinding, and though it loses in measure it gains in weight. The expense 
of turning and screening a hundred quarters is about 2s. per week. 

The number of establishments which are engaged in supplying the me- 
tropolis with corn and grain, seeds, malt, flour, meat, and bread, is as fol- 
lows, according to the Post Office Directory for 1842: corn merchants 75; 
corn and flour factors 138; corn dealers 243; millers 26; bakers 1375; 
confectioners 285. The number of bakers in Paris is about 600, and the 
population of London being twice as great, there is about the same propor- 
tion of bakers to the inhabitants in each capital; but the proportion of the 
latter is rather greater in Paris, and the baker there does not enjoy that profita- 
ble part of the business which his brethren in London do, namely, that of 
baking the dinners of thousands of families, but he confines himself to his 
loaves and ‘‘fancy” breads. The bakers of Paris are compelled to havea 
certain quantity of flour in store at the Grenir de Reserve ou d’Abondance, 
besides keeping up the stock in their shops to a fixed amount. 

This is the commercial policy of an age which has not yet learnt to rely 
upon the ever-acting agency of self-interest. All such regulations are mis- 
chievous, since they are attempts to supersede a principle which operates 
more advantageously for society than any artificial rules devised by human 
wisdom. Dr. Whately remarks of this principle, that, “if the time should 
ever arrive when the structure of human society, and all the phenomena 
connected with it, shall be as well understood as astronomy and physiology, 
it will be regarded as exhibiting even more striking instances of divine wis- 
dom ;”? and he bids us mark the insuperable difficulties which ensue when 
ap attempt is made to set it.aside, and the admirable order which results 
from its being allowed perfect freedom of action in all commercial opera- 
tions. “Let any one,” he says, “propose to himself the problem of sup- 
plying with daily provisions of al! kinds such a city as our metropolis. 
Any considerable failure in the supply, even fora single day, might pro- 
duce the most frightful distress, since the spot on which they are cantoned 
produces absolutely nothing. 

“Some, indeed, of the articles consumed, admit of being reserved in public 
or private stores for a considerable time; but many, including most articles 
of animal food, and many of vegetable, are of the most perishable nature. 
As a deficient supply of these, even for a few days, would occasion great 
inconvenience, so a redundancy of them would produce a corresponding 
waste. Moreover, it is essential that the supplies should be distributed 
among the different quarters, so asto be brought almost to the doors of the 
inhabitants; at least within such a distance that they may, without an in- 
convenient waste of time and labor, procure their daily shares. Moreover, 
whereas the supply of provisions for an army or garrison is comparatively 
uniform in kind, here the greatest possible variety is required, suitable to 
the wants of various classes of consumers. Again, this immense popula- 
tion is extremely fluctuating in numbers; and the increase or diminution 
depends on causes, of which, though some may, others cannot, be dis- 
tinctly foreseen. Lastly, and above all, the daily supplies of each article 
must be as nicely adjusted to the stock from which it is drawn—to the 
scanty, or more or less abundant, harvest, importation, or other source of 
supply—to the interval which is to elapse before a fresh stock can be fur- 
nished, and to the probable abundance of the new supply, that as little dis- 
tress as possible may be undergone; that, on the one hand, the population 
may not unnecessarily be put upon short allowance of any article, and that, 
on the other hand, they may be preserved from the more dreadful risk of 
famine, which would ensue from their continuing a free consumption when 
the store was insufficient to hold out.” 
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THE BANKS OF LONDON. 


From Charles Knight’s Pictorial Account of London, 3 vols. Svo., London, 1842. 


The president of the United States, in his message to congress in 1839, 
pointed to London as “the centre of the credit system ;” and, speaking of 
the increase of banks in the states, he said that **the introduction of a new 
bank into the most distant of our villages places the business of that village 
within the influence of the money power in England.” The power here 
alluded to, that of great accumulated wealth, is one of the most remarkable 
characteristics of England. 

It is the offspring of the unrivalled skill, sober and masculine intellect, 
and untiring industry of the people, aided by free institutions and the rich 
natural resources of a country placed in an admirable position for intercourse 
with her neighbors and with the world at large. There is not any circum- 
stance which so much distinguishes a young country like the United States, 
wonderful as may be its latent resources for future opulence, as the absence 
of masses of capital, ready at any moment to be moved hither and thither 
wherever a profit is likely to be realized. The railrcads, canals, roads, and 
most of the great improvements of the states could not have been complet- 
ed without English capital. 

There is, indeed, scarcely an important enterprise in any quarter of the 

lobe which is not in some degree sustained by the *“*money power” of 
England. The daily operations connected with her monetary system ap- 
ply to a debt of 837,000,0UUL, an annual revenue of 51,000,0001., an annual 
circulation of bills of exchange amounting to between 500,000,000I. and 
600,000,000/., an issue of 35,000,0001. of bank notes constantly afloat, be- 
sides exchequer bills and government securities, and a metallic currency 
amounting to many millions sterling in gold and in silver. The immense 
amount of floating capital is put into motion by the operations connected 
with our vast foreign and domestic trade and internal industry, by the large 
expenditure of the government, of the landed aristocracy, and of other per- 
sons in the enjoyment of private wealth. Here is ample employment both 
for the Bank of England and for private banks. 

The Jews and the Lombards were the earliest money dealers in England. 

The former were settled here in the Saxon times, and as early as A. D. 
750. In reigns of the first three Norman kings they appear to have lived 
undisturbed, but from the commencement of Stephen’s reign they began to 
be cruelly persecuted, and about 1290, in the reign of Edward I, they were 
banished the kingdom. Hume remarks that the Jews being then held in- 
famous on account of their religion, and their industry and frugality hav- 
ing put them into possession of the ready money of the country, the lend- 
ing of this money at interest, which passed by thg invidious name of usury, 
fell into their hands. It was not until 1546 that the taking of interest was 
rendered legal—the rate was fixed at 10 per cent. In 1552 the siatute was 
repealed, but was re-enacted in 1571. In 1624 the legal rate of interest was 
reduced to 8 per cent.; in 1651 to 6 per cent.; in 1714 to 5 per cent. In 
1834 the Bank of England paid 2 per cent. on 1,500,0001. sterling in its 
hands belonging to the East India Company. 

The Lombards are understood as comprising the merchants from the 
Italian republies of Genoa, Lucca, Florence, and Venice. Stow, describ- 
ing the streets in the vicinity of the bank, says, ““Then have ye Lombard 
street, so called of the Longobards and other merchants, strangers of divers 
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nations, assembling there twice every day.” He shows that the street had 
its present name before the reign of Edward II, that is, in the thirteenth 
century, and probably much earlier. The Lombards and other foreigners en- 
grossed the most profitable branches of English trade; and it was natural, 
from their greater wealth, that they should supersede native merchants, 
They assisted the king with loans of money, and enabled him to anticipate 
his ordinary revenue. Y 

It is probable that the greatest amount of money dealing during the mid- 
dle ages was carried on by the royal exchangers. There were laws against 
exporting English coin; and as the exchanging of the coin of the realm for 
foreign coin or bullion was held to be an especial royal prerogative, a “flower 
of the crown,” the king’s exchanger, was alone entitled to pass the current 
coins of the realm to merchant strangers for those of their respective coun- 
tries, and to supply foreign money to those who were going abroad, wheth- 
er aliens or Englishmen. The house in which this business was transacted 
was commonly called the exchange. In the reign of king John, the place 
where the exchange was made in London was in the street now called the 
Old ’Change, near St. Paul’s. Inthe reign of Henry VII, the office of royal 
exchanger fell into disuse, but was re-established in 1627 by Charles I, who 
asserted in a proclamation on the subject that no person of whatever quality 
or trade had a right to meddle with the exchange of monies without his 
special license. He appointed the earl of Holland to the sole office of 
“changer, exchanger, and outchanger ;”” and this measure having excited a 
good deal of dissatisfaction, a pamphlet was published the next year by the 
king’s authority, defending the king’s prerogative, which, it was asserted, 
had been exercised without dispute from the time of Henry I, until the reign 
of Henry VIII, when, as it was stated, the coin became so debased that no 
exchange could be made. 

This first afforded the London goldsmiths an apportnnity of leaving off 
their trade of “goldsmitherie ;” that is, the working and selling of new gold 
and silver plate, and to turn exchangers of plate and foreign coin for English 
coin. The proclamation concluded by stating that “for above thirty years 
past it has been the usual practice of those exchanging goldsmiths to make 
their servants run every morning from shop to shop to buy up all weighty 
coins for the mints of Holland and the east countries, whereby the king’s 
mint has stood still.” 

The manner in which the goldsmiths gradually came to act as bankers 
has already been fully described. Their business rapidly increased, and 
their numbers also. In 1667 they were in the most flourishing state, when 
a run occurred, the first in the history of English banking, to awaken them 
to one of the dangers of their avocation. This was occasioned by the alarm 
into which London was thrown by the spirited attack of the Dutch on 
Sheerness and Chatham. A few years afterwards a much more serious 
crisis occurred. On the 2d of January, 1672, the king suddenly shut up the 
exchequer by the advice of the Cabal ministry. This monstrous proceeding, 
equivalent to an act of’national bankruptcy, spread ruin far and wide. 
Charles had borrowed of the goldsmiths the sum of 1,328,5261., and neither 
interest nor principal could be obtained. Thus, previously to the establish- 
ment of the Bank of England, the goldsmiths were the bankers of London, 
and laid the foundation of the present metropolitan banking system. Of the 
oldest private banks in London it is said that Child’s, next to Temple Bar, 
can prove its existence from 1663, and the business has been carried on 
from that date to the present time on the same premises; the origin of 
Hoare’s bank in Fleet street, is traced to 1680; and that of Snow’s, of the 
Strand, to 1685. The firm of Stone, Martins, and Stones, of Lombard street, 
claim to be the immediate successors to Sir Thomas Gresham. * * * * 
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Little or no alteration has been made in the constitution of the bank since 
it was first incorporated. The government of the bank rests entirely with 
the governor and deputy governor and twenty-four directors, eight of whom 
go out every year, and eight others are elected by proprietors holding 5001. 
of bank stock; but, practically, the eight who come in are nominated by 
the whole court, that is, a “house list” containing the names, being submit- 
ted at a general meeting, no opposition is made to their appointment. 

There are four general meetings in the course of the year; but beyond 
these, and the regular communications which take place between the court 
and the first lord of the treasury and the chancellor of the exchequer, there 
is no cuntrol over their proceedings; and the ministers of the crown have 
no legal authority to enforce any alteration in the policy of the directors, 
though their views are, of course, always considered with attention. The 
governor and a select committee of three directors who have passed the chair 
sit daily at the bank. 

On the Wednesilay a court of ten directors sit to consider all London bills 
sent in for discount. On another day there is a full meeting of the directors, 
when all London notes of more than 20001. come under review, and a state- 
ment is read of the exact position of the bank. 

The “bank parlor” is an expression commonly used in reference to the 
decisions of the bank directors. 

The total allowance of the directors is about 80001. a year. They are not 
usually large holders of bank stock. 

The qualification for governor is 4000I1.; deputy governor, 3000/1.; and 
director, 2000/. In 1837 the governor of the bank appeared in the “Gazette” 
as a bankrupt. Independent of their capital lent to government, now 
amounting to about J1,000,000/., on which the bank receives interest at 3 
per cent., and a sum generally amounting to about 2,000,0001., called the 
“rest,” being undivided profits, the floating capital of the bank on the 13th 
of August last, consisted of 19,000,0001. raised by the circulation of notes, 
and 9,000,0001. of deposits, making together above 28,000,000/. One-third 
of this capital is kept in coin and bullion, according tv a principle which the 
directors have acted upon for several years, and the other two-thirds in 
exchequer bills, government securities, and bills of exchange, (1842.) 

If this proportion is disturbed by the number of bills offered for discount, 
the bank sells government securities and adds to its stock of bullion. The 
profits of the bank are derived from the interest on exchequer bills and other 
government securities, from mercantile bills discounted, the management 
of the public debt, from its permanent capital, its notes in circulation, and 
from the use of the deposits, on which it does not allow interest. During 
the war, the “‘rest” reached the large sum of 6,000,0001. The principal heads 
of receipt in 1832 were as follows: Intereston commercial bills 130,695; 
on exchequer bills, 204,109/.; the dead weight annuity 451,5151.; interest 
on capital received from government, 446,5021.; allowance for management 
of the public debt, 251,8961.; interest on private loans, 56,9411; on mort- 
gages, 60,6841.; making with some other items, a total of 1,689,1761. In 
the same year the expenses, including losses by forgery and sundry items, 
were 428,6741.; the composition for stamp duty was 70,8751; and the sum 
of 1,164,2351. was divided amongst the proprietors. 

In the first of the above heads is included the expense for conducting the 
business of the funded debt, 164,1431.; the expense attending the circula- 
tion of promissory notes and post bills 106,092I.; and the expense of the 
banking department, of which the proportion for the public accounts may 
be estimated at 10,0001; making a total of 339,400I. 

Of course a very large staff of clerks and heads of departments is requir- 
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ed to manage this enormous establishment. In 1832 there were employed 
820 clerks and porters, and 38 printers and engravers and there were also 
193 pensioners, chiefly superannuated clerks, who received in pensions 31,- 
2431., averaging 193l. each. In the same year the salaries to 940 persons, 
including 82 at the branches in the country, amounted to 211,9031., averag- 
ing 2251. each. The house expenses amounted to 39,1871., exclusive of the 
allowance of 8000I. to the directors. During the existence of the bank re- 
striction act a still larger number of clerks was required, and their number 
is said at one time to have been 1100. A very strong corps of volunteers 
was formed entirely of officers and clerks of the bank. 

In 1822 when the abolition of small notes took place, the bank gave liber- 
al pensions or an equivalent payment in ready money to those clerks whose 
services were no longer required. 

The name of Abraham Newland will here probably occur to many read- 
ers. He was appointed a clerk in the bank in 1748, was made chief cashier 
in 1782, and resigned his office in 1807, having accumulated a fortune of 
£130,000 as a servant of the bank during nearly 60 years. For 25 years 
he never slept beyond its walls.-The bank clerks are admitted between 
the ages of 17 and 25, on the nomination of a director. Atthe age of 17 
the salary is £50, increasing £10 every year until the clerk is 21, and after 
that age the increase is £5 yearly till he is 25, and then is extended to £8 
annually until it attains the maximum of £260. The promotion is by se- 
niority, except as respects some of the principal situations. The number of 
clerks in private banks varies from forty or fifty to about a hundred. 

Before 1759 the bank issued notes for no lower sum than Ol., but in that 
year it commenced issuing notes for 151. and 101.; in 1794 notes for 51.; and 
in 1797 its whole economy was changed by the restriction of cash pay- 
ments, and the issue of Il. and 2. notes. In 1815 it had 27,500,000J. in 
circulation in notes. In August, 1842, the total amount of its circulation 
was 19,000,000/. Its notes are a legal tender, except at the bank and its 
branches, where they are convertible to gold on demand. The bank 
never re-issues the same notes, even if they are returned on its hands the 
day they are sent out. The machinery for printing and numbering notes 
is very ingenious. ‘The apparatus consists of a series of brass discs of 
which the rim is divided by channels into projecting compartments, each 
containing a figure. The numbers | to 9 having been printed in the course 
of the revolution of the first disc, and this disc having returned to figure 1, 
the second disc comes into play, and presents an 0, and the two together, 
therefore, print 10. The first disc now remains stationary, until, in the 
course of the revolution of the second disc, the numbers | to 19 have been 
printed, when it presents the figure 2, and does not again move until an- 
other revolution of the second dise completes the numbers 20 to 29. Thus 
the two discs proceed until 99 notes have been numbered, when the third 
disc comes into operation, and with the two first produces 100, conse- 
quently the first disc performs one hundred revolutions to ten of the second, 
and one of the third.”’ In 1820 an act was passed authorising the directors 
to impress by machinery the signatures to the notes, instead of being sub- 
scribed by hand. 

The first forgery of a bank note occurred in 1758, when the person who 
forged it was convicted and executed. In 1781 it was decided that the bank 
was not liable for the payment of forged notes. A more easily fabricated in- 
strument was never issued, and detection only ensued when the note reached 
a certain department of the bank, where its spuriousness was detected from 
certain private marks. The consequence was that forgery, which was a 
comparatively rare crime before 1797, became a very common offence; and 
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every year public feeling was outraged by the execution of numerous vic- 
tims to the facility with which the wretchedly engraved notes of the bank 
were imitated. In 1820 there were 101 persons convicted of forgery, and 
272 for having forged notes in their possession. In 1818 the number of 
persons executed for forgery was 24. 

Two remarkable cases of forgery by which the bank was a loser toa 
large amount occurred in 1803 and 1824. In the former year Mr. Aslett, 
one of the chief cashiers, by re-issuing exchequer bills, defrauded the bank 
to the amount of 320,0001. The other case was that of Mr. Fauntleroy, 
the acting partner of a bank in Berners street, who, in order to keep up the 
credit of the house, forged powers of attorney, by which he sold out of the 
funds large sums of money belonging to different persons, continuing to pay 
the dividends upon them until his detection. A statement was found at 
the banking house, in Fauntleroy’s hand-writing, acknowledging his crime. 
It was dated May, 1816, and a postscript was added to the following ef- 
fect: ‘The bank began first to refuse to discount our acceptances, and to 
destroy the credit of our house: the bank shall smart for it.”? The total 
loss to the bank from Fauntleroy’s forgeries amounted to 360,0001. 

We cannot afford much space for an account of the extensive pile of 
buildings in which the business of the bank is carried on. Sir John Soane, 
the late architect to the bank, fixed the fair amount of rent which he 
thought should be paid for the bank at 35,0001., and 5,0001. for fixtures, &c., 
making a total rental of 40,0001. The business was conducted for many 
years at Grocers’ Hall, in the Poultry. On the 3d of August, 1732, the 
governors and directors laid the first stone of their new building in Thread- 
needle street, on the site of the house and garden formerly belonging to sir 
John Houblon, the first governor of the bank: it was from the design of 
Mr. George Sampson, and was opened for the business on the 5th of June, 
1734. At first the bank buildings comprised only the centre of the principal 
or south front, the hall, bullion, court and court-yard. The east and west 
wings were added by sir Robert Taylor, between the years 1766 and 1786; 
and the remainder of the structure was completed by sir John Soane, who 
was appointed the bank architect in 1788. He rebuilt many of those parts 
constructed by Sampson and Taylor, and the whole of the edifice as it now 
stands may be said to be from his designs. It now covers an irregular 
space of four acres, comprising the greater part of the parish of St. Christo- 

her. 

The exterior walls of the south side measures 365 feet; the length of 
the west side is 440 feet; of the north side 410 feet; and of the east side 
245 feet. This area comprises nine open courts—the rotunda, committee- 
rooms, apartments for officers and servants, and the rooms appropriated 
to business. The principal suite of rooms is on the ground-floor, and, 
having no apartments over them, the light is admitted from above by lan- 
tern lights and domes. ‘The number of rooms beneath this floor and below 
the surface of the ground is greater than of those above ground. Here are 
the vaults in which the bank treasure is deposited. The material used 
throughout the greater part of the edifice is stone, and every means have 
been taken to render it indestructible by fire. Any person may walk into 
the rotunda and most of the principal apartments. 

Speaking of the pay hall, where bank notes are issued and exchanged 
for cash, Baron Dupin, in his “Commercial Power of Great Britain,” 
says, ‘“The administration of a French bureau, with all its inaccessibilities, 
would be startled at the view of this hall.” It is 79 feet long by 40 wide, 
and forms a part of the original building by Sampson. A statute of king 
William, who is called “the founder of the bank,” was placed here when 
the business was transferred from Grocers’ Hall. 
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Amongst the principal apartments of the bank is the three per cent. con- 
sol office, 90 feet long by 50 wide, designed from models of the Roman baths, 
and constructed without timber. The dividend and bank stock offices are 
designed in a similar style. The chief cashier’s office, simply decorated 
and lighted by large and lofty windows, is 45 feet by 30. 

The court room is a handsome apartment of the composite order from sir 
Robert Taylor’s design. Itis lighted on the south side by venetian win- 
dows, looking out upon a pleasant area planted with trees and shrubs, 
which was formerly the churchyard of St. Christopher’s. 

The private bankers of London are the successors of the **new fashioned 
bankers,”” who, about the middle of the seventeenth century, added the 
trade of money-lending to that of goldsmiths. An alteration in the state of 
the law relating to promissory notes, in 1705, was very favorable to the 
increase of private banks; but it was not until after the middle of the century 
that they became distinguished for their great wealth and immense business, 
The number of private banks in London fifty years ago was 56, of which 
only 24 are now in existence. The number is at present 74, including 7 
colonial and 8 joint stock banks, (1842.) 

Lombard street still maintains its ancient fame as the great centre of the 
dealers in money. Although eight private banks have been discontinued 
in this street within the last thirty years, there are 13 still remaining besides 
notaries and stock-brokers. Of the remaining 46 banks there are 13 west of 
Temple Bar, 4 in Smithfield, | in Shoreditch, and the rest are chiefly with- 
in a stone’s throw of the royal exchange. The late duchess of St. Albans 
was, and the present countess of Jersey is, a partner in a banking house. 
A recent publication, which contains some lively remarks on the subject of 
banking, as well as discussions on its scientific principles, gives the follow- 
ing sketch of a banker of the old school: ‘‘He bore little resemblance to his 
modern successor; he was a man of serious manners, plain apparel, the 
steadiest conduct, and a rigid observer of formalities. As you looked in his 
face you could read, in intelligible characters, that the ruling maxim of his 
life, the one to which he turned all his thoughts, and “by which he shaped 
all his actions, was, that he who would be trusted with the money of other 
men, should look as if he deserved the trust, and be an ostensible pattern 
to society of probity, exactness, frugality and decorum. He lived—if not 
the whole of the year, at least the greater part of the year, at his banking- 
house ; was punctual to the hours of business, and always to be found at his 
desk. The fashionable society at the west end of the town, and the amuse- 
ments of high life, he never dreamed of enjoying.” 

There are few persons of wealth or who are engaged in trade who do not 
find the advantage and convenience of having an account ata banker’s. 
Ordinarily one-tenth, or even so little as one-twentieth, of the capital belong- 
ing to the firm or to its customers is sufficient for current demands. The re- 
mainder is invested in securities which are readily convertible, and in dis- 
counting mercantile bills. 

The London bankers are also the agents of the country banks. The an- 
nual profits of the two most prosperous private banks in London are esti- 
mated at 90,0001. each. Coutts’ bank and Glyn’s, the former in the Strand, 
the latter in Lombard street, are very fair representations of a class, the 
bank of the wealthy aristocracy and that of the commercial world. 
«Coutts’”’ says the author of “‘banks and banking,” ‘resembles not a few 
of the greatest establishments this country has produced, in having sprung 
from a small beginning, and owed its fortune to the sagacity and persever- 
ance of an humble individual, who was remarkable at the outset of his ca- 
reer for strict economy. It is principally a bank of deposit, and can hardly 
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be said to have a commercial character. The number of its discount ac- 
counts is small, and perhaps there is not a house in London in which fewer 
bills are cashed during the year. The only branch of general banking busi- 
ness in which it at all enters into competition with the principal firms in 
the city, is the agency to country banks. Coutts’ have always done the 
town business of some of the best Scotch banks. 

Everywhere in England, and particularly in London, all great things go 
in tides. Coutts’ has for years been the bank of the monied portion of the 
nobility—of persons who are seldom without having sums of 10,0001., and 
even 100,0001., lying to their credit. Early in the reign of George III dif- 
ferent members of the royal family, and many of the landed aristocracy of 
England and Scotland, began to bank at Coutts’, and they have since increas- 
ed toa multitude. Enormous balances are thus accumulated, and the safest 
and most profitable description of business in which a banker can be en- 
gaged is steadily transacted by the firm.” 

On the other hand, “Glyn’s is a complete contrast to Coutts’: here, in 
addition to a large portion of the accounts of the nobility and landed gentry, 
is the greatest number of commercial accounts, in London; and here scenes 
of bustle and animation take place daily of which it is not easy to convey an 
adequate idea. Aboutthree o’clock all is life, activity and vigor; the place 
isa fair, and more like a great change than the royal exchange itself used 
to be. 

“Though the bank is spacious, and the counters are packed with clerks as 
close as they can stand together, you may sometimes have to wait twenty min- 
utes before your turn to be served arrives. Two mighty streams of money 
are constantly ebbing and flowing across the counters; and half a million is 
said to be no uncommon sum for the firm to settle at the clearing-house of 
an afternoon.” 

We shall conclude this paper with a short notice of the clearing estab- 
lishment above alluded to, which was set on foot by the private bankers in 
1770. The present clearing-house is situated in the corner of a courtat the 
back of the Guardian Insurance office, in Lombard street. The business was 
previously conducted in an apartment at the banking-house of Messrs. Smith, 
Payne & Smiths, and still earlier at the banking-house of Messrs. Bar- 
netts & Co., all in Lombard street. The object of the clearing-house is 
to save time and money. 

Perhaps there are not more than half a dozen persons in London, uncon- 
nected with banking, who have entered the precincts of this celebrated es- 
tablishment; but an authentic detail of its arrangements has recently been 
published by Mr. Tate, author of the ‘““Modern Cambist,” to which we 
must refer those who desire something more than a general idea of the sys- 
tem. The clearing house is fitted up with desks for each of the present 
twenty-seven clearing bankers, whose names, taking the first of each firm, 
are arranged in alphabetical order as follows, over each desk : 


Barclay, Dorrien, Masterman, Stevenson, 
Barnard, Fuller, Prescott, Stone, 
Barnetts, Glyn, Price, Veres, 
Bosanquet, Hanbury, Robarts, Weston, 
Brown, Hankey, Rogers, Williams, 
Curries, Jones, Smith, Willis. 
Denison, Lubbock, Spooner. 


Mr. Tate says, “the rapidity with which the last charges are required to 
be entered, and the bustle which is created by their swift distribution through 
the room, are difficult to be conceived. It is, then, on the point of striking 
four, and on days of heavy business, that the beauty of the alphabetical ar- 
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rangement of the clearers’ desk is to be seen. All the distributors are mov- 
ing the same way round the room, with no further interference than may 
arise from the more active pressing upon or outstripping the slower of 
their fellow-assistants. With equal celerity are their last credits entered 
by the clearers. A minute or two having passed, all the noise has ceased, 

The cheques and bills of exchange, on the authority of which a great part 
of the money paid and received by bankers is made, are taken from each of 
the clearing bankers to the clearing hodse several times in the day, and the 
cheques andbills drawn on one banker are cancelled by those which he 
holds on others. The joint stock banks are excluded from this association 
of private bankers. Some of the private bankers, from the nature of their 
business, do not require the aid which these clearances afford, and others 
are too distant to maintain the necessary rapidity of communication with 
the clearing house. 

The deputy clearers have left with the last charges on their houses ; the 
clearers are silently occupied in casting up the amounts of the accounts in 
their books, balancing them, and entering the differences in their balance 
sheets, until at length announcements begin to be heard of the probable 
amounts to be received or paid, as a preparation for the final settlement. 
The four o’clock balances having been entered in the balance sheet, each 
clearer goes: round to check and mark off his accounts with the rest, 
with ‘I charge you,’ or ‘I credit you,’ according as each balance is in his 
favor or against him.” In 1810, when forty-six banks settled with each 
other at the clearing house, the accounts cancelled in one day have some- 
times, it is said, amounted to 15,0001. 

In the appendix to the second report of the select committee of the house 
of commons on banks, there is a return of the payments made through the 
clearing house for the year 1839, and, omitting all sums under {OOl. the 
total was 954,401,6001. The average for each day would consequently be 
rather more than 3,000,000/. sterling (the actual payments range from 
1,500,0001. to 6,250,000/.,) while that of the sums actually paid was about 
213,0001. It has, however, sometimes happened that a single house has 
had to pay above half a million of money. The payments through the 
clearing house of three bankers, in 1839, ranged from 100,000,000/. to 107,- 
000,000/. each. 


———eeeeeeeOeeOeeOOoeeeee —— 


Sus-TREASURERS (inthe olden time.) A little time before the meeting’of the 
long parliament, Charles I, seized £200,000 then in the tower, and in the 
care of the mint master. This was taken professedly as a loan, of course, 
not only without the consent, but to the extreme indignation, of the unfor- 
tunate owners. No more money after that time found its way into the 
mint for the sake of security. Then it betame customary with merchants 
and traders to intrust their cash to their clerks and apprentices, a striking evi- 
dence, by the way, ofthe terrible state of insecurity of men’s property before 
the breaking out of the civil war. 

When the latter burst like a storm over the whole country, many of these 
clerks and apprentices took the opportunity of relieving themselves of the 
dulness of the shop and desk and their masters, at the same time, of the su- 
perfluous cash they had placed in their hands: and thus a new and better 
mode of disposing ofaccumulated funds became indispesnable. Atlast, about 
the year 1645, the merchants began to place their funds in the hands of the 
goldsmiths who now first added the essential feature of a bank to their 
ordinary operations of buying and selling plate and foreign coins of gold 
and silver. 
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CHINESE CURRENCY AND BANKING. 


(From the London Bankers’ Magazine.) 


Chief Currency, Silver Ingots—Manufacture of Base Money—Debasement of the Cur- 
rency—Chinese Bankers—Exorbitant Rates of Interest—Pawnbrokers. 


So little is known ‘n this country of the monetary operations of the Chi- 
nese, that we have no doubt the following particulars with which we have 
been favored will be found both interesting and important. The account is 
chiefly derived from the published remarks of H. M. Clarke, Esq., of the 
East India Company’s Factory ; and, the Chinese Commercial Guide. The 
information afforded we have not met with before; and our growing inter- 
course with ‘‘the celestial nation”? may render some of the facts referred to, 
useful for reference. 

The dread of change, which has been generally considered as the lead- 
ing characteristic feature in the domestic, as well as in the foreign, policy 
of China, has extended its full influence to the circulating medium of the 
country. The government is determined that its coffers, at least, shall suf- 
fer no defalcation by depreciation of the currency—and hence the impe- 
rial taxes and duties are required to be paid in pure silver. In every large 
town are yin tien, or “‘money-shops ;”’ the inferior class of which are estab- 
lishments of money-changers and shroffs, the more respectable are private 
banks. Of the latter class, every officer who has any superintendence of 
the revenue employs one or more to receive the taxes and duties, with a 
paid allowance for loss in melting; and having reduced them to sycee silver, 
to become responsible for the purity thereof. The establishments which are 
thus connected with government are licensed, a privilege for which they 
have to pay, but not largely. They are remunerated by the surplus allow- 
ance or waste, which always exceeds what is necessary. ‘Taxes are gen- 
erally handed over to them by the government; mercantile duties are paid 
into their banks by the merchants from whom they are owing, and the 
banker in such case gives the merchant a receipt for the amount, accom- 
panied with a certificate that it shall be paid to government within a cer- 
tain period. The refined silver is cast into ingots, and stamped with the 
names of the banker and the workmen, the year and district in which it is 
cast, and, sometimes, the kind of tax for which it was cast to pay. Should 
any deception be afterwards discovered, at whatsoever distance of time, the 
refiner is liable to severe punishment. 

However wisely this system may have been contrived for the mainte- 
nance of the imperial resources, in a commercial point of view it is most 
burdensome and inconvenient. Since the establishment of foreign trade, 
the introduction of Spanish dollars has supplied the defect to a certain 
though very limited extent; and so sensible did the native authorities ap- 
pear to be of its advantages, that, for a time, the coinage of dollars in imita- 
tion thereof was allowed,—nay, even practised under the authority of a 
provincial treasurer. “But,” says the Vin Lun, a Chinese treatise on 
money, “though they commenced at a higher rate than the foreign dollars, 
in a short process of the time they sunk greatly below the standard, whilst 
the foreign money preserved its original degree of purity.” The manufac- 
ture of dollars is now disallowed by the laws; but, according to the com- 
mon report of the natives, is still carried on in spite of them to a very con- 
siderable extent. In the district of Shuntih, south of Canton, there is said 
to be a very large establishment, in which as many as a hundred workmen 
are fae employed. Dollars are there manufactured of all gradations 
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of value ; some alloyed with lead, some made of base metal and coated 
over with silver, and others deteriorated by cutting out pieces of silver and 
filling up their places with lead, disguised by repeated stamps; this last 
method is frequently practised with genuine Spanish dollars. These false 
coiners are said to possess European stamps, procured at great expense ; but 
some times they attempt imitations, in which the omission or disfiguring 
of some letters easily betrays the deception to an European eye. So com- 
mon, however, are their dollars in circulation, that men from this district 
are most usually selected as shroffs ; and there is a book in print for the use 
of the public, giving an account of the process of manufacturing each 
variety of false money, and rules for detecting the forgery. These rules 
are practically known by the shroffs, so that they can tell any description 
of dollar or degree of alloy at a single glance. When the dollar is made of 
true value, the imitation is often very good, and detection is indeed diffi- 
cult; yet the shroffs perceive the imitation and reject it. The profits of the 
concern in Shuntih are so large, that it can easily afford to quiet all interfer- 
ence on the part of the local officers. 

With regard to the cash, which is the only native coin now in circulation, 
the government have, within the last few years, taken strong measures to 
suppress the private manufacture of it, but in vain. The rapacity of the 
governors is strongly exemplified also in the gross adulteration of the public 
coin ; that of recent manufacture is many per cent. less in intrinsic value 
than that of Kanghi about one hundred and fifty years ago, or even that of 
Kienlung, not more than fifty years since. Itis debased in the coarsest manner 
with iron dust and sand, and presents a gritty appearance to the eye. In 
China, as in Europe, coins and medals have attracted the attention of anti- 
quarian collectors ; and some of them offer subjects of interest to the curi- 
ous. In the middle ages they were valued as affording specimens of many 
ancient forms of characters, which in the times of feudal anarchy imme- 
diately preceding had been forgotten. Symbolical figures of birds and ani- 
mals are those with which the medals are generally stamped. Coins are 
also strung together in different ways, and worn on the person, or suspend- 
ed over beds, as charms, and sometimes as ornaments. This fancy does 
not appear peculiar to the Chinese. Many of the ancient coins found in 
Greece, says Walpole, are pierced, and through the hole a string is passed, 
by which they are hung as ornaments round the heads of women and young 
girls. This custom is not new; we find it mentioned by Chrysostom, who 
particularly refers to the coins of Alexander. 

The only coin that is now in general use throughout China is this cash, 
a small piece of base metal, formed from a composition of copper and 
tutenague. Silver coins have been in use in China at several periods; but 
none are now issued by the government, or can find general circulation 
throughout the country. Spanish and South American dollars (though not 
acknowledged by the government) are, however, employed as a commer- 
cial medium in the maritime provinces; but in Canton, the system of 
stamping them, practised by bankers, shroffs, and merchants, as a pledge 
of their purity, soon takes from them one of the chief advantages of coined 
money, that of having a fixed and certain weight. 

A few remarks on the banking establishments above referred to will not 
be irrelevant to the present subject. There are some bankers unconnected 
with ordinary mercantile business; but the majority are agents, who re- 
ceive money, drawable at will, in which case no interest is allowed, or 
take money at an interest not exceeding 12 per cent., in which case some 
days’ notice must be given, before any portion can be withdrawn. They 
do not appear to differ materially in any particular from similar establish- 
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ments in Europe ; but they are not chartered or privileged banking com- 
panies. Paper money was formerly issued by the government, but is not 
now known. Promissory notes, however, circulate with the same facility 
as in Europe. Many of the Canton banks confine their transactions to this 
and the adjoining province, Kwangse. Some have correspondents in one 
or two other provinces. A few only have agents in all the provinces. 
The bank that possesses most credit in Canton is one named Anshing, the 
correspondence of which is principally with Pekin and Nanking; with these 
places its intercourse is as regular, and perhaps more so than that of the 
government, There are in some places hanks of loan, which advance 
money for short periods, at a daily interest of about § per cent., for periods 
of not less than three days. . 

On this subject of interest, the translator of the Chinese penal code has 
some correct remarks, in a note to those sections of the Chinese law which 
come under the head of “‘usury.”? The exorbitance of the rate of interest 
upon which a contract for a pecuniary loan may be lawfully made, is _- 
culiarity in the Chinese laws which he considers it difficult to account for. 
Itis not, however, to be understood, that the ordinary rate of interest in 
China ever attains the legal limit. At Canton, for instance, the rate is 
generally considered to be from 10 to 15 per cent. per annum, rarely exceed- 
ing the latter amount; but upon loans made on pledges, if a small amount, 
the legal rate is usually charged. ‘The rate of interest upon a pecuniary 
loan”’ (quoting the words of the able translator) ‘‘must, generally speaking, 
be influenced by a twofold consideration. Besides what is considered to be 
strictly equivalent to the advantage arising from the use of the money, 
the lender must be supposed, in most cases, to receive likewise a certain 
compensation for the risk to which he exposes his money. The former 
consideration will always be limited by, and bear a certain ratio to, the pe- 
culiar state and degree of the general prosperity ; but the latter can evident- 
ly be determined by no rule or proportion which does not include the con- 
sideration of the relative situation and circumstances of the parties interest- 
ed in the transaction. In England, indeed, where the security of property, 
and the exclusive rights of individuals are so well understood and so effect- 
ually protected by the laws, it may, in general, be almost as easy to guard 
against risk as to compensate for it; but in China, where the rights con- 
nected with property are comparatively vague and undefined, and, being 
distinct from the sources of power and influence, are Jess the law’s regard ; 
where, owing to the subdivision of property, there are few great capital- 
ists; and where, also, there is but little individual confidence, except be- 
tween relations, who, holding their patrimony in some degree in common, 
can scarcely be considered as borrowers or lenders in the eye of the law; 
it is notso surprising that it should be deemed expedient to license, in pe- 
cuniary transactions, the insertion of stipulations for very high interest.” 

“‘In a state of things so unfavorable to the accumulation and transfer of 
property, there cannot at any time be much floating capital; and the value 
of that capital, as far as it is denoted by the interest which it bears, it is 
natural to expect, will be high in proportion to its scarcity: in other words, 
where there are many borrowers and few lenders, and where it forms no 
part of the system of the government to grant to the former any degree of pro- 
tection or encouragement, it seems a necessary consequence that the latter 
will both demand and obtain a more than ordinary compensation in return 
for the use of his property. Trade, therefore, as far as it requires such aid, 
cannot be so extensively carried on as it is in those countries in which, 
there being more available capital, that capital is procurable at a cheaper 
rate, and, accordingly, a smaller return of profit found adequate to the 
charges of commercial adventurers.” 
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There are numerous pawnbrokers in China. The licensed onesare of three 
classes, Those which possess large capital, and are licensed to grant loans 
to any amount, are placed under considerable restrictions; they allow three 
years to redeem, witha grace of three months. These have to pay largely 
for their licenses, and are also subject to an annual tax. They must give 
three years’ notice of retiring. Interior pawnbrokers are licensed to allow 
only two years to redeem ; and others, again, of astill lower discription, 
may sell off the pawned articles after one year; but freemen are not per- 
mitted to open such establishments. Unlicensed pawnbrokers are liable 
to severe punishment. The highest legal rate of interest is three per cent, 
per month. In the winter months it may not exced two per cent. on rai- 
ment, that so thé poor may be enabled more easily to redeem. 


PPP LI’ 


LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


Decisions OF THE TENNESSEE CouRTs. 
Negotiable Paper. 


The fact that the second endorser received half of the proceeds of a dis- 
counted note by previous agreement, is a good defence to that extent in law 
or equity, for the first against the second endorser. Galbrath vs. Martin & 
Findley, 5 Humphreys, 50, 

Where the notary made a mistake as to the date of the protest in the 
notice furnished to the endorser, such mistake may be corrected by proof on 
trial. Ross vs. Planters’ Bank, ibid. 361. 

The fact of the delivery of a notice to an endorser, like other facts, may 
be inferred by circumstances, and the taking an indemnity after protest, is a 
circumstance going to sustain such fact, and admissible evidence. Ibid. 

The statute of limitations of three years, protects an endorser: and the 
statute of six years only, protects a surety on the face of the note. Debt 
lies —_ last undertaking and not on the first. McGuire vs. Blanton, 
ibid. 361. 

The payee of a.note, who endorses it over, is a competent witness to 
prove in behalf of the maker, that the note was not assigned in due course 
of trade. Bailey § Cochran vs. Cooper, ibid. 400. 

A notice to an endorser is good, if delivered in due time at his residence, 
or at his usual place of doing business. Phillips vs. Alderson, ibid. 403. 

A notice given by the holder of a promissory note to the second endorser 
too late to fix his responsibility to ‘the holder, will not avail the third en- 
dorser, though in due time, if given by him to the second. Simpson vs. 
Turney, ibid. 419. 

Where an endorsed note put in circulation comes to the hands of the 
maker for value, it is a discharge of the endorsers; not so, where it was 
endorsed and returned to the maker for his accommodation and by him put 
into circulation with hisendorsement. Planters’ Bank vs. White, ibid. 441. 

It is not necessary to the official validity of a notary’s certificate that it ap- 
pear by its date to be made out on the day of notice given. Union Bank, 
vs. Holcomb, ibid. 583. 

A guaranty in these words: “I guaranty the payment of the within note 
at the insolvency of the drawers,” is a guaranty of the solvency of the 
drawers, and binds the holder to use reasonable indulgence in the collection 
of the money, Graham vs. Bradley, ibid. 476. 
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What facts constitute reasonable indulgence is a question of law to be 
decided by the court. Tbid. 

Where two months and a half elapsed between the time the note fell due, 
and the commencement of court, and no suit was instituted at the term, 
it was held, that due diligence was not used by the holder, and thus the 
guarantor was discharged. Ibid. 


—e_—errne 


Decisions 1n Onto. 


Bills of Exchange. 


A bill drawn by a partner on the firm and accepted by him, to pay his in- 
dividual debt, cannot be collected from the firm by any one who has notice. 
Babcock v. Stone et al., 3 McLean, U.S. Circuit Court Reports, p. 172. 

But an endorsee without notice may enforce the payment. Ibid. 

A bill drawn and endorsed in Illinois, payable in New York, derives its 
character from the law of Illinois. Bank of Illinois v. Brady, ibid. 268. 

The law of the place of payment will regulate the interest; but the lia- 
bility of the endorser depends upon the law of the place where the endorse- 
ment was made. Ibid. 

The endorsement is a new contract. Ibid. 

The holder of a bill of exchange, after the demand of the acceptor, and 
notice = the drawer, is not bound to active diligence. Barnes v. Ryder, 
ibid. 374, 

No point is better settled than that the holder by giving time to the maker 
of a promissory note, or bill, for a valuable consideration, discharges the en- 
dorser. Ibid. 

The payment of a part of the judgment against the maker of the note, on 
which time is given, constitutes no consideration. Ibid. 

The defendant was bound to pay the judgment. Ibid. 

An agreement to release the endorser, must be valid, and one on which 
an action may be maintained. Ibid. 

A note payable without grace, in three months, or any other specified 
time, is not due until the time shall expire; excluding the day the note is 
dated. Hill v. Norvell & Crary, ibid. 583. 

The usage of the banks in the District of Columbia, to make a demand 
Ss the fourth day of grace, only applies to notes negotiated by the bank. 

bid. 

Notes left with the banks for collection are due on the third day of grace 
under the general commercial usage. Ibid. 


Banks and Banking. 


The act of 1803, incorporating the Miami Exporting Company, does not 
confer upon it banking powers ; and, if the company possess any such pow- 
ers, they can only be claimed under the act of Feb. 23, 1816. Miami Ea- 
porting Company v. Clark, 1 Kelly’s Reports, vol. 13. 

The Miami Exporting Company, as well as the other banks therein 
named, is prohibited, by the act of 1816, from receiving a greater rate of in- 
terest than six per cent. per annum, in advance, on its loans and discounts. 
Ibid. 

Where a bank, so prohibited, discounts a bill, charging exchange asa 
mere shift or device to obtain a greater rate of interest than it is authorized 
to receive by law, the contract is void, and the bank can neither recover 
upon the bill, nor upon the common counts for money loaned. Ibid. 
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A warrant given to a bank for the entry of judgment may be used by the 
trustees authorised by statute to close the affairs of the bank, after its char- 
ter has expired. Martin v. Bank of St. Clairsville, Kelly’s Ohio Reports, 
vol. 13, p. 250. 

The trustees may sue in their collective name, not in their individual 
names. Ibid. 

A corporation which has been adjudged forfeited, and placed in the hands 
of receivers, under the act passed February 18, 1842, cannot prosecute a 
suit after such dissolution. Miami Exporting Company v. Gano, ibid. 269. 

The corporate name can only be used to prosecute a suit by the receivers 
appointed under said act, and the suit will be dismissed unless the receivers 
set forth sufficient to show the character in which they prosecute. Ibid. 

A writ of error will not lie upon a judgment in favor of a defunct corpo- 
tion. Renick v. Bank of West Union, ibid. 298. 

A writ directed to a defunct corporation is a nullity. The trustees of such 
corporation must be brought before the court. Ibid. 

The Bank of Circleville having done all the law required, previous to the 
appointment of a commissioner by the governor to examine its vaults, 
which the governor neglected to do, a person who has done business with 
it as a bank, and admitted its existence by the receipt of its funds, cannot, 
in a suit against himself, brought by the receivers of the bank, question the 
legality of its organization. Receivers of Bank of Circleville v. Renick et al., 
Kelly’s Ohio Reports, vol. 15, p. 322. 

The existence of a bank whose paper is alleged to have been counter- 
feited, may be proved by reputation. Reed v. The State of Ohio, ibid. 217. 


Promissory Notes. 


Itis no objection to the negotiability of a promissory note that it is made 
payable in current Ohio bank notes. Swetland et al. v. Creigh et al. 15 
Kelly’s Ohio Reports, 118. 

Anaction may be maintained atlaw upon negotiable paper, by the 
owner, which has been lost after it felldue. Thayer et al. v. King, ibid. 242. 


Decisions oF THE Courts oF VIRGINIA. 


Banks. 


An unchartered bank cannot sustain an action on a bond given for its 
bank notes. Wilson v. Spencer, | Randolph, 76. 

A bank of another state may maintain an action in the courts of Virginia, 
against its debtor: but it cannot enforce a primary contract made in Vir- 
ginia, as by discounting notes or otherwise. Bank of Marietta v, Pindal, 
2 Randolph, 465. 

Under an act of assembly, authorising a bank to hold as much real prop- 
erty as may be requisite for its immediate accommodation, in relation to 
the convenient transaction of its business, and no more, the bank may pur- 
chase more ground than is necessary for the erection of a banking house, and 
build fire-proof houses on the vacant land, for the greater security of the 
banking house, and sell them. The Banks v. Poiteaux, 3 Randolph, 136. 

If the bank by so doing violated its charter, the only proceedings against 
it should be by quo warranto, and the purchasers of the houses cannot re- 
sist a specific performance of their contract by alleging that the bank had 
exceeded its powers in erecting and selling the houses. Ibid. 
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The laws establishing banks in Virginia, are public laws, and may be 
noticed by the courts ex officio. Stribbling v. Bank of the Valley, 5 Ran- 
dolph, 132. 

W. G. having contracted a debt to a bank, by a note payable sixty days 
after date, discounted by the bank for his accommodation, dies before the note 
comes to maturity, having on deposit in the bank, at the time of his death, 
a sum of money exceeding the amount of the note: Held, in case W. G’s 
estate prove insolvent, the bank hasa right in equity to retain the amount of 
the note out of the money it held on deposit, whether there be debts of W. 
G. of superior dignity to the debt he owes the bank or not; equity regard- 
ing the bank, in such case, asdebtor to W.G. only for the excess of his 
money on deposit above the contents of his note. Dubitante, Brooke, J., if 
it appear that the decedent’s estate owed debts of superior dignity. Ford’s 
Adm’r v. Thornton, 3 Leigh, 695. 

The usage of banks in Virginia in discounting notes is not usurious. 
Crump v. Nicholas et al., 5 Leigh, 257. 

In proceedings against a bank by bill in chancery, it is filed against the 
president and directors of the Bank of Virginia, instead of the president, di- 
rectors and company of the Bank of Virginia; and a subpeena, with an in- 
junction endorsed by the clerk, to restrain the president and directors of the 
bank from, &c., is served on the president. This process so served does not 
bind the bank, the bank not being a party to the bill in its corporate charac- 
ter, and the president not being an officer of the bank, whose province it is 
to receive such notice. Bank of Virginia v. Craig, 6 Leigh, 

Constitutionality of law authorising bank to subscribe for stock of internal 
improvement company. Goddin v. Crump, &c., 8 Leigh, 121. 

On general issue pleaded to action brought by a bank, plaintiffs must 
prove their incorporation. Jackson’s adm’x v. Bank of Marietta, 9 
Leigh, 240. 

When an action is brought under the act of March 19, 1832, entitled “an 
act authorising suits against the branches of banks in this commonwealth, 
in certain eases :”? the summons and the declaration must both be in the 
name of the mother bank by its corporate name. Tompkins v. Branch Bank, 
1] Leigh, 372 and Mason v. Farmers’ Bank, 12 Leigh, 84. 

The banks of this commonwealth in which the pubic monies were on de- 
posit, paid the interest falling due in January, 1840, upon public loans, in 
specie or its equivalent, under the proviso to the 2d section of the act of 
March 28, 1838, they claimed credit in account with the commonwealth for 
the premium which they had to pay to the public creditors for the then 
difference between specie and the notes of the banks, under the acts in 2 
R. C., ch. 174, § 6, p. 2, and in sess. acts of 1838, p. 27, ch. 14; theclaim 
of any bank for such premium, may properly be presented to the first audi- 
tor, On the disallowance of such claim, the bank may file a petition for re- 
dress tothe court of chancery for Henrico and Richmond, created by act of 
March 13, 1841, sess. acts of 1840-1, p.65, ch. 48, and according to the true 
construction and effect of the act of Dec. 11, 1839, sess. acts of 1839-40, p. 
52, ch. 63, (especially of the first proviso thereto,) the claim of any bank for 
the premium so paid must be disallowed; dissentiente Brooke, J. on the 
last point. Commonwealth v. Farmers’ Bank, 2 Robinson, 737. 


Bank Notes. 


The bona fide owner of a bank note, having transmitted one half thereof 
by mail, which has been stolen therefrom or lost, cannot merely demand 
payment from the bank of any part of its amount, in consequence of hold- 
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ing the retained half, but may demand the whole amount of said note, on 
satisfying the bank of the verity of his statements, or establishing them by a 
judgment of a court of equity, and in either case, giving a satisfactory in- 
demnity to secure the bank against future loss, from the presentation of the 
remaining portion of the note. Bank of Virginia v. Ward, 6 Munf. 166; 
Farmers’ Bank v. Reynolds, 4 Randolph, 186. 

But if these requirements are not complied with, and the bank is sued in 
consequence of refusing payment, the holder will not recover interest or 
costs, though he may perform them after the suit is brought. Farmers’ 
Bank v. Reynolds, 4 Randolph, 186. 

On the 19th November, 1824, the plaintiffs in the course of business re- 
ceive from the defendant, a bank note, which being by them passed off, was 
returned to them as acounterfeit in March, 1825; they did not inform the 
defendant or return it to him till May, 1825, the plaintiffs place of business 
being 110 miles from the defendant’s residence, and a mail passing between 
them regularly once a week; such negligence on the plaintiffs’ part preclud- 
ed from recovering ; contra if the note had been returned to them within 
a reasonable time. Pindall’s Ex’rs v. Northwestern Bank, 7 Leigh, 617. 

Debt does not lie on a promise to pay a named sumin banknotes. Beirne, 
§c. v. Dunlap, 8 Leigh, 514. 


Bank Officer. 


The sureties of an accountant of a bank, are not liable for monies taken 
by him from the teller’s drawer without his knowledge or consent, it appear- 
ing that the accountant is not entrusted with, or put in possession of any 
monies of the bank, as accountant. Allison v. Farmers’ Bank, 6 Ran- 
dolph, 204. 


Bills of Exchange, Acceptance and Acceptor. 


Acceptance of a bill does not entitle the acceptor to charge it in account 
against the drawer, from the date of acceptance, unless he pays the whole 
money at the time, or discharges the drawer from all responsibility. Braz- 
ton v. Willing et als., 4 Call, 288. 

A general acceptance of an order, binds the acceptor to the payee (by 
whom the same was taken bona fide, and for a valuable consideration, paid 
by him) notwithstanding the consideration which induced the acceptance 
afterwards fails, such failure being without any fault on the part of the payee. 
Corbin’s Adm’s v. Southgate, 3 Henning & Munford, 319. 

An action of debt will not lie against the acceptor of a bill of exchange. 
Smith v. Segar, 3 Hen. & Munf.394 ; Wilson v.Crowdhill, 2 Munford, 302. 


Presentment for Payment. 


A declaration in assumpsit on a bill of exchange by holder against endor- 
ser, alleges that ‘“‘when the bill became due and payable according to the 
tenor and effect thereof, viz. on the 27th December, 1816, at the Bank of 
Marietta in Ohio,” (where it was payable) it was presented for payment 
and dishonored. The 27th Dec. was the fourth, not the third day. Held, 
that as it was averred that the bill was presented when it became due and 
payable, according to its tenor and effect, and the date of the presentment 
was stated under a scilicet, the date so stated was not material, and the 
plaintiff might have proved presentment on the third day of grace. Jack- 
son’s Adm’x v. Henderson, 3 Leigh, 196. 
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It seems that when a bill is made payable ata place or bank, at which 
there is a special established usage, that bills there payable shall be present- 
ed on the fourth and not on the third day of grace, such special usage must 
be alleged in the declaration upon such bill; otherwise, proof of presenta- 
tion on the fourth day of grace is not admissible. Ibid. 

In assumpsit on a bill of exchange drawn in Virginia payable at the Bank 
of Marietta, Ohio, the declaration counting on the general law merchant, 
and the general issue beingjoined: Held, that as the general law merchant 
requires presentation on the third day of grace, proof of presentation on the 
fourth day of grace, does not support the issue on the plaintiff’s part. Ibid. 


Notice of Dishonor. 


If notice of the protest of a foreign bill of exchange be given within eigh- 
teen months from date of bill, it will be sufficient under the act of assembly, 
unless there be particular circumstances to warrant a departure from the 
general rule. Scott’s Ex’ors v. Call. 1 Wash. 115. 

The penalty for not giving notice of the protest of an inland bill of ex- 
change, is the loss of interest and damages, but the principal is nevertheless 
recoverable. Willock v. Riddle & Co. 5 Call., 358. 

Quere, what notice is ome | on the inland bill of exchange? Ibid. 

If the drawer of a protested bill of exchange, being applied to in behalf 
of the holder for payment, acknowledged the debt to be just, and promised 
to pay it, saying nothing about his having received notice; the holder in an 
action of debt on the bill, against such drawer, is not bound to prove that 
notice was given him of the protest. Walker v. Laverty et al., 6 Mun- 
ford, 487. 

When a bill of exchange returns protested, and the drawer, on payment 
being demanded, promises to pay, he cannot afterwards resist the payment 
on the ground, that due notice was not given of the protest. Pate v. 
M?’ Clure, 4 Randolph, 164. 

In an action by the holder against the endorser, on a bill of exchange, 
whereof the drawee has refused acceptance when it was presented, and re- 
fused payment when demanded at maturity: Held, not enough to charge 
the endorser, to prove protest for non-payment and due notice thereof to 
the endorser; it is necessary to prove due notice to him of the dishonor of 
the bill by the non-acceptance. Thompson v.. Cumming, 2 Leigh, 321. 

When a bill of exchange is presented to the drawee, who refuses to ac- 
cept or to pay, notice need not be given to the endorser, if the bill was 
drawn and endorsed for the benefit of the drawer with the knowledge of the 
endorser, and there was no expectation that the bill would be paid by the 
drawee. Farmers’ Bank, &c. v. Vanmeter, 4 Randolph, 553. 

Every party upon a bill of exchange, even (it seems) a party who is a 
mere agent for collection, endorsing the bill, though only for the purpose of 
collection, is entitled to one full day, to give notice to the party next before 
him in succession. Brown et Sons v. Ferguson, 4 Leigh, 37. 

But the over diligence of one party to a bill, shall not supply the under 
diligence of others, and though the drawer or endorser sought to be charged, 
in fact received notice as early as he would have been entitled to, yet the 
holder in order to charge him, is bound to show due diligence in each and 
every party through whose hands the bill has passed, the onus probandi, in 
such case, lying on the plaintiff to prove due diligence, not on the defendant 
to prove negligence. Ibid. ; 

An endorser residing in a district of country, passing under a_ particular 
name, and having a post office within it, and being equidistant from that 

77 
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office and another out of the bounds of the district, a notice sent to the first 
mentioned office is sufficient, though in fact he was accustomed to receive 
his letters and papers from the other office. Rand v. Reynolds, 2 Grat- 
tan, 171. 


Protest for Non-payment. 


Quere, whether it is necessary that a bill of exchange be presented pro- 
tested to the drawer, to entitle the holder to recover the damages allowed by 
law. Proudfit v. Murray, 1 Call. 394. 

In such case, however, if the declaration state that the defendant had 
notice of the protest, without saying that the bill was presented to him pro- 
tested, this is sufficient to entitle the plaintiff to his action; the question of 
the presentation being to be brought forth, at the trial, in order to settle the 
quantum of the recovery. Theretore, if the jury find the whole damages, 
without any statement of the evidence, or exception as to this point, it is to 
b —— that they had evidence of the presentation, if it be necessary. 


The common practice of the country is to rest the claim upon the notice 
only. Ibid. 

A bill of exchange does not lose its negotiable character by being protest- 
ed ; butafter the protest, may be assigned, or transferred without assignment. 
Ritchie et al. v. Moore, 5 Munford, 388. 

That the affidavit of the notary may be competent evidence, the protest 
must a the facts sworn to in the affidavit. Walker v. Turner, 2 Grat- 
tan, 


Promissory Notes. 


If a promissory note be signed by the maker, with an endorsement there- 
on also signed by him, requesting the payee, (the sum of money or quantity 
of tobacco not being inserted, but a blank being left,) to fill up such blank 
with the amount due for articles bought, it is good evidence on the plea of 
nil debet. Jordan v. JVeilson, 2 Washington, 164. 

Before the statute of 3d and 4th Ann, c. 9, the endorsee of a promissory 
note might recover against the endorser, if payment of the note had been de- 
manded and refused. Mackie’s Ex’or v. Davis, 2 Washington, 229. 

A promissory note is not extinguished by a subsequent promissory note 
for the same debt, given by, and to the same persons, unless such subse- 
quent note be pald. McGuire v. Gadsby, 3 Call., 234. 

The surviving promiser in a joint note, made before the act of 1786, was 
alone liable to an action at law; nor could the note be set up in equity 
against the representatives of the deceased, but on the ground of a moral 
obligation, antecedently existing on his part,to pay the money. Chandler’s 
Ez’a v. Neale’s Ex’ors, 2 Hen. & Munford, 124. 

In debt on a promissory note, by the assignor against the drawer, the note 
appearing to be “‘for value received,” but no consideration for the assign- 
ment being alleged, parol evidence on the part of the defendant was admit- 
ted to prove that, before the plaintiff paid to the assignor any consideration 
for the note, he, the defendant, gave the plaintiff notice not to take it, or to 
pay any thing for it, for that he had made it without any consideration, 
and should not pay it, and also gave notice at the bank, that it might not be 
discounted ; that the plaintiff had acknowledged that he had never paid any 
thing for it, and was not interested in it, and that the same was made asan 
accommodation note. JVorvell v. Hudgins, 4 Munford, 496. 

A declaration by the assignee of a promissory note, is too defective to 
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maintain the action, if it do not state that the defendant failed to pay the 
money to the drawee as well as to the plaintiff. Ibid. 

A writing by which the party binds himself, his heirs, &c. to pay a sum 
of money, for value received, as witness his hand, (saying nothing of his 
seal,) is not an obligation under seal, but a promissory note; notwithstand- 
ing a scroll, purporting to be a seal, be annexed to the signature; and it be 
proved that the writing in question was “executed” by the plaintiff; it not 
appearing, explicitly, that he sealed, as well as signed it. Anderson v. Bul- 
lock & Marshall, 4 Munford, 442. See Austin’s Adm’x v. Whitlocke’s Ex’ors, 
1 Munford, 487, S. P. 

It is generally necessary for the assignee of a promissory note, to see the 
drawer, in order to charge the endorser; but to this rule there are excep- 
tions ; where the plaintiff can show a discharge of the drawer under the 
former bankrupt laws of the United States, or the insolvent law of this state, 
or that the drawer was actually insolvent, so that a suit would have been 
wholly unavailing. Browne v. Ross, 6 Munford, 391. 

In debt on a promissory note, the court, if requested, ought to instruct the 
jury, that, twenty years having elapsed between the time when the note be- 
came due, and the instituting of the suit, they ought to presume it paid, un- 
less evidence be offered of some acknowledgment of the debt, or payment 
of interest, or part payment of principal, within the twenty years, Nor can 
the court be justified in refusing to give such instruction, on the ground 
that the defendant in his application has not stated the evidence given in 
the cause ; or that in the court’s opinion, the said principle of law does not 
apply. to the case, under the circumstances appearing in proof; for, this 
would be undertaking to judge of the weight of the evidence, of which the 
jury are the proper judges. Wells v. Washington’s Adm’r, 6 Munford 532. 

A creditor by mortgage, or deed of trust, has not a right, without a writ- 
ten agreement, to tack to such mortgage or deed of trust, a note or bond of 
the debtor, in exclusion of another mortgage or deed of trust, bearing date 
either before or after such note or bond. Colquhoun v. Atkinsons, 6 Mun- 
ford, 550. 

Debt on an instrument which is in its form a promissory note for money, 
concluding ‘‘witness the hand” of the parties, but scrolls by way of seals, 
are set to their signatures; this instrument is rightly described in the decla- 
ration as a promissory note. Peasley v. Boatwright, 2 Leigh, 195. 

{n debt on promissory note: Held, plaintiff need not aver in declaration 
or prove consideration, though defendant may go into evidence touching 
consideration. Ibid. 

A makes a promissory note to B, who endorses it toa bank, which dis- 
counts it for accommodation of the maker; the note being paid, the endor- 
ser gives bond with surety to the bank for the debt. This bond being un- 
paid, does not extinguish A’s simple contract debt to the bank. Taylor’s 
Adm’r v. Bank of Aexandria, 5 Leigh, 471. 

The decision in Rowe v. Young, 2 Brod. & Bing. 165, 6 Eng. Com. Law 
Rep. 53, 2 Bligh, 391, examined and disproved. Armistead v. Armisteads, 
10 Leigh, 512. 

In debt against makers of a promissory note, made in Virginia, negotia- 
ble and payable at the U.S. Branch Bank at Washington City, the first 
count of the declaration, after describing the note, averred that the same 
was duly presented at the bank and payment there required. At the trial, 
the demand of payment at the bank is not proven. The circuit court in- 
structs the jury, that the plaintiff could not recover on this count. The 
second count, merely sets forth the note, not averring any presentment at 
the place, and the circuit court sustains a demurrer thereto. The instruc- 
tion, and the sustaining of the demurrer, were both erroneous. Ibid. 
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This decision does not embrace the case of a note or obligation payable, 
in terms, on demand at a particular place, without specification of time or 
after the elapse of a specified time. In such case, it would probably be held 
that there is no default of a maker or acceptor, until such demand be made, 
and consequently, that no action would accrue to the payee until such de- 
mand should be made. Per Stanard, J., ibid. 


Usury. 


A bond and deed of trust executed for a loan of money, the amount of 
which is made up in part of a pre-existing valid debt, and in part of stocks 
passed at a price considerably above their market value, is usurious. Bank 
of Washington v. Arthur et als. Grattan’s Reports, vol. iii. p. 173. 

Though the bond and deed of trust is usurious and void, yet as a part of 
the consideration thereof is a pre-existing valid debt, a court of equity will 
not compel the obligee to establish his claim at law before proceeding to en- 
force his security : and the obligee will only be relieved in equity upon 
equitable principles. Ibid. 

Upon a bill framed for compelling the obligee to establish his debt at law, 
the court refusing that relief, will relieve on principles of equity. Ibid. 

The obligor in the bond is not bound by a promise to pay to the assignee 
after assignment, without consideration ; but may set up the usury against 
the assignee for value. Ibid. 

The failure of the obligor to inform the assignee of the nature of the con- 
sideration, and his promise to pay not proceeding from a fraudulent intent, 
and having produced no injury to the assignee, the obligor is not precluded 
from setting up the usury against the assignee. Ibid. 


Negotiable Instruments. 


An order to pay money to B, out of a fund due to the drawer for work 
done, is not a negotiable instrument, of the non-acceptance or non-payment 
of which an endorsee is entitled to notice. Pitman v. Breckenridge & Craw- 
ford, Grattan’s Virginia Reports, vol. iii, p. 127. 

The maker of a note for the accommodation of the payee, is not released 
by the failure to protest the note and give him notice, though it was known 
to the holder that he was an accommodation maker of the note. Hansbrough 
v. Gray, ibid. 356. 

In such case, the maker of the note is not discharged by the omission of 
the holder to enforce the collection thereof until the payee, for whose ac- 
commodation the note was made, became insolvent; though the holder had 
looked to the payee for payment. Ibid. 356. 


Pennsytvania Decisions. 


Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes. 


In the absence of fraud, mistake, misrepresentation or other ground of 
equitable defence, it is not competent to the drawer of an accommodation 
note to prove that it was discounted for the depreciated notes of another 
bank; the ground of usury not having been taken in the pleadings, or at 
the trial, or appearing to have been brought to the notice of the plaintiff. 
Keim v. The Bank of Penn Township, Bart’s Pennsylvania State Reports, vol. 
1, p. 36. 
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An endorsement by a partner of his separate accommodation note with 
the name of his firm, is a sufficient indication of the nature of the transac- 
tion to make it the duty of the bank which discounts it, to inquire into his 
authority to use the firm name for the occasion, unless there are circum- 
stances from which the authority can be implied. 

H., a partner in the firm of H. & E., drew his separate promissory note 
in favor of J. C. & Co., procured their endorsement of it, added the endorse- 
ment of his own firm, and had it discounted. Held, that as the transaction 
was not within the scope of the partnership business, and as the firm had 
not been in the practice of endorsing the paper of H. or J. C. & Co. and had 
not specially sanctioned the endorsement in the particular instance, the 
bank’s endorsee could not recover on it. 

But held, that the bank placing the proceeds to the credit of H’s separate 
account, was not a circumstance to affect the bank with notice. Tanner v. 
Hall & Easton, ibid. 417. 

Where a second note is given in satisfaction of a first, all the parties to 
the first note are discharged, and the remedy is on the second ; but if time 
is only given, and one of the sureties in the first note (which in this case 
was joint) assented, and the other dissented, in a suit upon the first note, 
an award in favor of the dissenting surety, unappealed from, does not ope- 
rate to the release and discharge of the other surety and the maker. Wolf 


v. Tink, ibid. 435. 





Banx Notes—Rewarp. 


In the month of January, 1836, the Commercial Bank of Cincinnati sent 
by A, their agent, a large sum of money,in bank notes, to Philadelphia. 
On the arrival of A in Philadelphia, he called upon B, and asked him to 
take charge of it. B declined this, but told him that he might have the use 
of his fire-proof forthe purpose. A accordingly went to the fire-proof and 
deposited certain packages, and at the request of B, locked the door of the 
fire-proof and took away the key withhim. Afterwards he returned to B’s 
office ; and in the course of the same day a package containing $100,0U0 
in post notes of the Bank of the U.S., which had been brought on by him 
was missing. Search was made in the fire-proof without success, The 
Commercial Bank of Cincinnati, on hearing of the fact, offered by public 
advertisement a reward of $10,000 for the recovery of the package. The 
advertisement stated that the package “was lost”? at Wheeling, or between 
that place and Philadelphia, or possibly on the arrival of the bearer of it in 
Philadelphia; and that the reward would be paid on the delivery of the 
package to B, at Philadelphia, or to other persons at other places named ; 
and added that if inconvenient to the finder to deliver the money, he might 
deduct the reward and remit the balance by mail tothe bank. In the month 
of August following, C, who was the principal person in the office of B, 
discovered the missing package on the floor of the fire-proof, and delivered 
it to the cashier of the Girard Bank in Philadelphia, where it was deposited 
to the credit of the Commercial Bank of Cincinnati. Held, that the pack- 
age was not lost or recovered in the sense of the advertisement; and at all 
events, that as it had not been delivered to either of the persons named in 
the advertisement, C was not entitled to the reward. The Commercial Bank 
of Cincinnati v. Pleasants, Wharton’s Pennsylvania Reports, 6 vol. p. 375. 
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Massacuusetts Decisions. 
Attachment. 


The Bank of Michigan placed funds in the hands of W. & Co. in New 
York for the special purpose of paying its drafts made in favor of various 
individuals, and not then due and payable; and afterwards drew an order 
on W. & Co. in favor of D. of Springfield, for the amount of said funds, 
and desired D. to make arrangements with W. & Co. to provide for the 
payment of said drafts. so far asthe funds should be sufficient therefor ; 
and W. & Co. placed said funds, on their books, to the credit of D., who 
instructed them to pay the drafts, as they should be presented at maturity: 
the holders of the drafts had notice that said funds were placed at D’s 
control for payment of their claims, and assented thereto, and D. had 
notice of this assent; a creditor of the bank, residing in this state, after- 
wards sued the bank here, and attached said funds in D’s hands, by the 
trustee process. 

Held, that the process could not be maintained against D. Edmund 
Dwight v. Bank of Michigan, Metcalf’s Massachusetts Supreme Court Re- 
ports, vol. 10, p. 605. 


Bank. 


A bank cannot legally be taxed for rail road stock pledged to it as collat- 
eral security for a debt. Waltham Bank v. Inhabitants of Waltham, ibid. 334. 

Under the Rev. Sts. c. 36, § 31, which provide that ‘the holders of stock 
in any bank, at the time when its charter shall expire, shall be liable, in 
their individual capacities, for the payment and redemption of all bills 
which may have been issued by said bank, and which shall remain unpaid, 
in proportion tothe stock they may respectively hold at the dissolution of 
the charter,” it was held that the bill-holders cannot severally maintain a 
bill in equity against the stockholders, to compel payment and redemption 
of the unpaid bills held by them respectively, but that all of them must join 
in one bill, or one or more of them must file a bill for the benefit of all, 
against all the stockholders. Crease v. Babcock, ibid. 525. [Case of the 
Chelsea Bank.] Grew v. Breed, ibid. 575. 

Held, also, that a holder of bank bills, purchased by him as trustee, is en- 
titled to maintain a bill in equity in his own name, without joining the ces- 
tui que trust, against the stockholders, for himself, and for all other holders 
of unpaid bills. Grew v. Breed, ibid. 569. [Case of the Nahant Bank.] 

Held, also, that one who buys bank bills of a broker, at a discount, under 
an agreement to keep them from circulation for a certain time, is entitled to 
the statute remedy against the stockholders, for the full amount of the bills, 
unless he has notice, when he buys them, that they are improperly issued 
by the officers of the bank; but that such a sale to him by a broker is not 
evidence of such notice. Ibid. 

Held, also, that when the bills of the bank are sold by its officers, on a 
usurious contract, a subsequent bona fide purchaser of them is entitled to 
recover of the stockholders the full nominal value thereof, without any de- 
duction on account of the usury in the sale by the officers of the bank. 


Held, also, that an agreement by a bank, with a holder of its bills, to con- 
vey property to him in payment thereof, which agreement is not executed, 
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by reason of an injunction on the bank and the placing of its assets in the 
hands of receivers, does not impair the bill-holders remedy against the stock- 
holders. Ibid. 

Held, also, that when part of the stock is owned by the bank itself, the indi- 
vidual stockholders are not, for that reason, liable to any further extent than 
they would have been if none of the stock had been so owned. Crease v. 
Babcock, ibid. 525. 

Held, also, that holders of stock are not jointly responsible for each other, 
that each is severally liable in such a sum, not exceeding the par value of 
his shares, as the amount of unpaid bills may require ; and that the liabili- 
ty of solvent holders cannot be extended by reason of the insolvency of other 
holders. Ibid. 

Held, also, that those who hold stock as collateral security and those who 
hold it in trust, whether the trust does or does not appear on the books of 
the bank, are liable for the payment and redemption of unpaid bills ; and that 
administrators of deceased stockholders are so liable, in their representative 
capacity, as for other debts of their intestates. Crease,v. Babcock, ibid. 525. 
Grew v. Breed, 569. 

Held, also, that the remedy against the individual stockholders is not con- 
fined to those who held the bills of the bank at the time when the charter 
expired, but extends to those who, after the charter expired, took the bills 
in the ordinary course of business, or otherwise acquired a good title to 
them. Ibid. 

Held, also, that the terms “bills which shall remain unpaid”? mean bills 
that shall be ultimately unpaid, after the application of the assets of the bank 
towards payment thereof, and that the holders of unpaid bills are not enti- 
tled to a decree for payment, against the individual stockholders, until after 
the assets of the bank have been so applied. Crease v. Babcock, ibid. 525. 

Held, also, that when the assets of the bank are placed in the hands of re- 
ceivers, the holders of its bills, who do not present their claims to the re- 
ceivers, cannot recover of stockholders the full amount thereof, but only the 
balance which they would have been entitled to recover, if they had proved 
= claims before the receivers and obtained part payment. Grew v. Breed, 
ibid. 569. 

Held, also, that stockholders are not liable to pay post-notes issued by the 
bank. Crease v. Babcock, ibid. 525. 

Held, also, that holders of stock are not liable to pay any interest on unpaid 
bank bills, either from the time when payment was demanded of the bank, 
or the time of filing a bill in equity to compel payment. Crease v. Babcock, 
ibid. 525. Grew v. Breed, ibid. 569. 

Held, also, that an attachment of the property of the bank, made on a bill 
in equity (inserted in a writ) by the holders of unpaid bills against the indi- 
vidual stockholders, is wholly unavailing. Crease v. Babcock, ibid. 525. 


Bill of Exchange. 


An acceptor of a bill of exchange is not liable to the payee or endorsee 
for damages caused by non-payment, but only for the amount of the bill, 
with interest and costs of protest. Bowen v. Stoddard, ibid. 375. 

The statute of Maine, which enacts that, in an action on a bill of exchange 
drawn or endorsed in that state, payable in this state, and protested for non- 
payment, the holder shall recover three per cent. damages, in addition to the 
contents of the bill and interest, does not entitle the holder to recover those 
damages in a suit brought against the acceptor in the courts of this state. 
Fiske v. Foster, ibid. 597. 
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Bitts acainst Speciric SHipMents. 


Before the Supreme Court of New York, December Special Term, 1847. 


Decision of the Supreme Court as to Equitable Lien of Holders of Bills drawn against 
Specific Shipments of Cotton for the proceeds of such Cotton, 


The Marine and Fire Insurance Bank of Georgia, vs. James W. Jauncey, 
Joseph Wood, and John Wood.—In June, 1846, John Wood, then residing 
in Savannah, shipped and consigned to Joseph Wood, a commission mer- 
chant in New York, ten bales of cotton, for sale on commission, on his ac- 
count; that the cotton was received in New York on the 12th July; that 
on the 29th of June, John Wood made his draft upon Joseph Wood, at 60 
days’ sight, payable to the order of Thos. J. Walsh; that the draft was drawn 
against the proceeds of the cotton to be realised on a sale in New York ; that 
the draft was presented to the plaintiff for discount by the payee on the day 
it was drawn; that Walsh and John Wood then represented that the draft 
had been drawn against the consignment of the cotton, and would be paid 
out of its proceeds; and upon the faith of such representation the plaintiff 
discounted the draft; that it was accepted on the 6th of July, and when it 
became due, it was protested for non-payment; that before the cotton ar- 
rived at New York, and on the 30th of June, Joseph Wood executed to the 
defendant Jauncey, a general assignment for the benefit of his creditors; 
that when the cotton arrived at New York, Jauncey, by virtue of his assign- 
ment, took possession of it as a part of the assigned property, and refuses to 
account for it to the plaintiff; that on the 30th of September the plaintiff 
gave notice to Jauncey of its claim upon the proceeds of the cotton for the 
payment of the draft, and that he then had the cotton or its proceeds in his 

ossession ; that John Wood and Joseph Wood are both insolvent. The 
ill prays that the proceeds of the cotton may be applied by Jauncey to the 
payment of the draft. 
auncey and Joseph Wood demurred to the bill for want of equity, also 
because Walsh was not made a party, and for the further reason that the 
plaintiff is a foreign corporation, and it does not appear in the bill that it has 
authority by law to make discounts. 

By tue Court—Harris, Justice.—At the time of the execution of the 
assignment, Joseph Wood had no interest in the cotton, which could be 
conveyed by the assignment—the cotton had not yet arrived—the draft had 
not been accepted. hen he accepted the draft, he acquired a lien upon 
the cotton for his indemnity ; but this could give Jauncey no right to claim 
the cotton. He then stood in the situation of a surety for John Wood, the 
— debtor. The proceeds of the cotton, if received by him, would 

ave constituted in his hands, a trust fund, applicable to the payment of the 
draft. It is not denied, that between him and John Wood, the party provid- 
ing the fund for a specific object, such application could have been enforc- 
ed. It cannot be pretended that Jauncey acquired any greater interest or 
better right to the cotton than Joseph Wood would have had if no assign- 
ment had been made, or than he would have acquired if the draft had been 
accepted before the assignment. 

It is well settled, that an assignee claiming under a general assignment, 
by a failing debtor for the benefit of his creditors, is only entitled to the same 
rights and equities as the debtor himself would have possessed. It seems 
to follow, then, that the proceeds of this cotton in the hands of Joseph 
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Wood’s assignee, became a trust fund, applicable to the payment of the 
draft drawn against such proceeds. 

Again, it has been well settled, that where a principal debtor provides in 
the hands of his surety, or one standing in the situation of a surety, a fund 
to pay his debts, the creditor is entitled to have such fund applied in pay- 
ment of such debts. Curtis vs. Tyler,9 Paige 434. Platt vs. Adams, 7 
Paige, 626. And this, too, even when the creditor has no knowledge of the 
existence of the fund when he became such creditor. In this case, then, 
the plaintiff having by the discount of the draft become the creditor of John 
Wood the principal debtor, it is entitled, as the holder of the draft, to the 
benefit of any fund provided by John Wood for its payment, whether in dis- 
counting the draft it relied upon the credit of the fund or not. Jauncey 
having taken the place of Joseph Wood, so far as the fund is concerned, is 
bound to apply it the purpose for which it was provided. 

Nor doI think the other grounds of demurrer well taken. It does not ap- 
pear that Walsh has been charged as endorser of the draft—and if he had not 
been, he had no possible interest in the subject matter of the suit. But 
even if he were liable as endorser, I cannot see that he would be a neces- 
sary or even a proper party to the suit. As endorser, he might have an 
equitable claim to have the property provided by the drawer, applied to its 

ayment. Ifhe has any interest at all, it is identical with that of the plain- 
uff. If he had been made a party, no decree could properly have been 
made against him. 

It is true that when a foreign corporation appears in court, it must estab- 
lish its right to bring the suit, and make the contract it seeks to enforce. 
But I understand that it is sufficient to show this upon the hearing of the 
cause, and that it is not necessary to set forth in the pleadings the authority 
upon which it relies, to sustain its right to sue or to enforce the contract. 
Bank of Michigan vs. Williams, 5 Wend. 478. 

The demurrer must be overruled with costs. The defendants may have 
thirty days to pay the costs and putin their answer. In case they do not 
elect to answer within that time, the bill is to be taken as contessed by 


them.—JVew York Journal of Commerce. 
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ROBBERY OF MESSRS. ROGERS & CO. 


From the London Bankers’ Magazine. 


As we have frequently had to recur to the subject of the robbery cf notes 
from Messrs. Rogers & Co’s bank, in 1844, we are now happy to state that 
the whole of the property has been recovered, under circumstances which, 
we believe, will be satisfactory to the friends of the house, although the re- 
covery has been attended with much expense and inconvenience. 

As the subject is of more than ordinary interest, on account of the large 
amount of property involved, it will perhaps be useful to revert briefly to 
some of the circumstances connected with it, which, although well known 
to most of the customers of the firm, have not, we believe, hitherto been 
made public. It is to be regretted, perhaps, that more publicity has not 
been given to the proceedings which have taken place since the robbery 
was discovered, because the most absurd and unfounded rumors have been 
current, which would at once have been silenced by a brief statement of 


facts. 
78 
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On Monday morning, the 25th November, 1844, on opening the door of 
the strong room at the usual hour of commencing business, it was dis- 
covered that one of the boxes placed in it on Saturday night, containing all 
the Bank of England notes in hand at the close of business, and other valua- 
ble securities, had been removed, together with £1,200 in gold, contained 
in the usual canvas bags; making, in all, upwards of £48,000 in notes and 
gold, exclusive of bills of exchange, cheques, &c. 

Attention was of course in the first place directed to ascertain by what 
means the thief or thieves had obtained access to the strong room. There 
were no marks of violence on any of the doors or windows of the house, and 
the lock and door of the strong room were to all appearance the same as usual. 
It was evident, therefore, that the lock had been picked either by false keys, 
which was almost impossible, or by copies of the keys used at the bank 
having by some means been obtained by the robbers. We believe the 
last supposition is now thought to be correct. Suspicion did not im- 
mediately attach to any one; all the persons engaged in the establish- 
ment gave a satisfactory account of themselves, and accounted for the 
manner in which they had respectively been engaged on the Sunday, the 
day preceding the discovery of the robbery. The porter had also been out 
all the day by permission, and had been seen to leave the bank in the morn- 
ing at the time he stated. We believe the partners were quite satisfied 
with the explanations of their clerks, and fully exonerated them from any 
participation in the robbery. It would, of course, be out of place for us to 
state whom they did suspect, no criminal proceedings having been taken 
against any one, from the absence of all means of proving the crime ; but 
we feel convinced, from the facts we know, that the robbery will not ulti- 
mately go unpunished. There is at present a difficulty in obtaining legal 
proof of the crime, which may be hereafter supplied. 

A reward of £3,000 was immediately offered by Messrs. Rogers & Co. 
for **the apprehension of the guilty party or parties,’ and restoration of the 
property ; and lists of nearly all the notes were made out, and distributed 
throughout the kingdom, and subsequently all over the world. Mr. Hobler, 
the solicitor employed by the bank, took the most efficient means of proving, 
if necessary, the service of these lists on the continent; and by inserting 
them in this Magazine for some time, he would have been able to prove 
their delivery to nearly every bank in the kingdom, if required. By these 
means, the negotiation of the notes was effectually stopped; and as all 
the £1,000 notes stolen were dated the 13th May, 1844, the Bank of Eng- 
land, when applied to by Mr. Hobler, called in and cancelled all the out- 
standing notes of that date, excepting those stolen, and thus afforded a fur- 
ther means of detection. Subsequently, the Bank of England also allowed 
Messrs. Rogers & Co. the full amount of the notes on their undertaking to 
guarantee the bank against any claim which might be made upon it, and 
giving satisfactory security. 

In this state the matter remained, until about a twelvemonth since, when, 
in consequence of information received, it was believed that the stolen prop- 
erty was secreted in a house at Islington. The grounds of suspicion did 
not, however, justify a search-warrant being issued; but as other stolen 
property was believed to be secreted there, a warrant was obtained, and 
siz hundred pounds in sovereigns was found concealed. The money, how- 
ever, could not be identified, and no proceedings were, therefore, taken. 
The thief or thieves had acted very judiciously, at the time of the robbery, 
in not taking any of the silver coin from the strong room. In order to save 
themselves the trouble of opening the bags, to see which contained gold, 
they had cut the sides of each bag with a knife, and so ascertained its con- 
tents. 
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In addition to the notes specified in the lists as stolen, about £400 more 
(chiefly in £5 notes) were taken; and as the numbers of some of these 
were known, it was hoped, that if any of them were negociated, a clue 
might be obtained to the guilty parties. The thieves, however, were evi- 
dently masters of their craft; and instead of attempting to pass the notes, 
they entered into negotiations for the return of the property. Amongst 
other ingenious modes of effecting this, one party undertook to find out by 
mesmerism Where the property was concealed; but Messrs. Rogers firmly 
declined to receive back their property on any terms which should screen 
the guilty party or parties from justice, and hence the matter has stood over 
until the present time. 

The whole of the notes specified in the lists have now been recovered, 
together with the other valuable documents contained in the stolen box. 
We are not aware of the precise manner in which this has been effected, 
but we believe it has cost the firm two thousand six hundred pounds, being 
the amount of the reward offered during the present year for the recovery 
of the property, the original sum of three thousand pounds having been re- 
duced by Messrs. Rogers, who intended to decrease the reward annually. 

If the notes had remained unclaimed for five years, the Bank of England 
might have declined paying them, and could have pleaded the statule of 
limitations as a bar to any action for their recovery; but as the bank have 
never refused payment of their notes under any circumstances for such a 
reason, it is not probable that they would have adopted this course in the 
present case. If, therefore, any of the large notes had been presented for 
payment by a party who could have shown the probability of his having 
taken them without “gross negligence,” he would no doubt have been paid 
by the bank, and Messrs. Rogers & Co. must have borne the loss. The 
measures of Mr. Hobler, the solicitor, were, however, so well contrived, that 
it was scarcely possible for any of the larger notes to have been taken in 
ignorance of the robbery. As we mentioned at the time, certified copies of 
the lists of notes were served by notaries, or other official parties, on all the 
money-changers and bankers on the continent, and the usual channel for 
negociating stolen notes was therefore closed. 

We believe we are correct in stating, that the recovery of the property is 
mainly attributable to the excellent precautions adopted by Mr. Hobler, the 
solicitor of Messrs. Rogers ; whose experience in matters of this kind ena- 
bled him at once to stop all attempts to circulate the notes; and had there 
been the slightest clue to the manner in which the robbery had been com- 
mitted, and the place of concealment of the property, he would no doubt 
have succeeded in bringing the guilty party or parties to justice. 

A knowledge of the facts connected with this great robbery may be use- 
ful to bankers, on the occurrence of any future case of the kind. 


Decision oF CHARACTER. 


There is a certain constitution of mind, which, of all others, is the most 
likely to make our fortunes if combined with talent, or to mar them without 
it; for the errors of such minds are few but fatal. 1 allude to those charac- 
ters who have a kind of mathematical decision about them, which dictates 
that a straight line is the shortest distance between any two points, and that 
small bodies with velocity have a greater momentum than large masses 
without it. Thus, they would rather use a cannon ball than a battering ram. 
With such minds, to resolve and to act is instantaneous ; they seem to pre- 
cede the march of time—to foresee events in the chrysalis of their causes— 
and to seize that moment for execution which others waste in —- 

acon. 
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BANK 


Bank Statistics 


STATISTICS. 


Comparative view of the Banks of Pennsylvania. 


Resources. 


Bills discounted.......... 
Specie and Tr. notes .... 
Bank balances.......+0. 
Bank notes and checks.,, 
Real estate...c.cecceres 
Bonds, mortgages, &c... 
Stocks.ccecsccccccceces 
Bills of Exchange, &c.... 
EXpenses..cecceeseseres 
Post notes. ..cccccccssce 
LOADS. .cocsccsccccccece 
Miscellaneous, ....0+e.- 
Surplus account,.....+.+ 


Total resources..... 
Liabilities. 

Capital..cecessssccceres 

Circulation.......esee0e 


Bank balances,...esee.. 
Deposits...eeeceeceseess 


Contingent fund......... 


Discounts, exchange, &c. 
Profit and loss.......... 
State deposits...see.seee 
Relief circulation....... 
U.S. deposits...e.e+++ 
Miscellaneous .........- 
Suspense account....... 
Dividends unpaid........ 


Total liabilities..... 


Total, 


Total, 
Nov. 1846. 


Nov. 1845, 
27,102,507 
5,802,230 
2,676,338 
2,126,505 
1,469,997 
1,208,972 
2,368,078 
710,238 
65,503 
3,200,054 
2,234,388 
833,842 
135,488 


28,186,285 
5,796,192 
2,826,886 
2,316,312 
1,765,266 
1,302,912 
2,422,475 
585,842 
33,775 
928,897 
2,182,943 
4,795,986 
116,940 


$ 49,934,140 53,260,711 


20,994,724 
10,681 ,465 
3,426 ,662 
13,171,580 
2,528,533 
304,060 
674,566 
190,746 
548,626 
100,958 
200,918 
23,714 
414,158 


$53,260,711 


16,154,600 
10,107,188 
3,307,130 
13,748,242 
1,887,640 
563,417 
304,988 
56,434 
416,029 
665,150 
2,481,160 
12,213 
229,950 


$ 49,934,140 


14 Phila Banks, 38 Country 
Nov. 1847, Banks. 
18,507,068 13,645,383 
4,484,641 2,878,018 

1,078,424 2,915,315 
2,138,993 921,737 
635,065 469,310 
437,755 895,971 
1,287,333 1,012,679 
905,897 183,738 
61,205 37,012 
563,051 65,904 
544,875 1,404,773 
4,713,883 168,930 
1,338 526 


$ 35,359,528 $24,599,702 


7,863,380 
8,901,871 
5D8,770 
4,857,494 
497,046 
222,567 
159,080 
378,024 
516,931 


13,722,380 
4,835,728 
3,779,304 

10,151,876 
1,396,284 

481,993 
319,920 

89,936 
123,450 


162,353 
12,228 
157,458 


336,187 
6,918 
115,552 


$ 35,359,528 $24,599,702 


A Cause or Faixvure In Lire. 


Many men fail in life from the want, as they are too ready to suppose, of 
those great occasions wherein they might have shown their trust-worthiness 
and their integrity. But all such persons should remember, that in order 
to try whether a vessel be leaky, we first prove it with water before we 
trust it with wine. The more minute, trivial,and we might say vernacular, 
opportunities of being just and upright, are constantly occurring to every 
one ; and it is an unimpeachable character in these lesser things, that almost 
invariably prepares and produces those very opportunities of greater advance- 
ment and of higher confidence which turn out so rich a harvest, but which 
those alone are permitted to reap who have previously sown.—Lacon. 
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A GENERAL STATEMENT oF THE Bank OF THE United States. 


Assets. December 1, 1847. 
Stock accounts.......e.0 © ceccccccccccccccce $5,000 00 
Proceeds of sale of stocks in hands of sheriff. . 71 77 
Stocks pledged for loans in Europe....seceseee 14,675,906 16 
“ “ in London, .....++000 16,000 00 
Losses chargeable to contingent fund.......... 6,449,929 38 
Interest and exchange accounts. .ee.seessseece 18,600 13 
Foreign exchange accounts.....eesseee Ceccces 423,210 19 
Interest on loans in Europe..cececeee-ees eevee 97,500 00 
Union Bank of Florida, charges on loans..... ° 21,778 22 
Foreign bills protested. ....ceccesceesevccceces 40,000 00 
BonuS..cccccccccccecsccccccccccecs Coccccevees 2,500,000 00 
EXxpenses...escsesseees eee cececcerscerecscces 414 56 
Profit and loss....ccccccsccsccccecs cecccccccce 589,154 49 
Stocks and securities with Huth & Co.......... 24,000 00 
James Dundas, et al, trustees.....esseeseeeees ° 7,934,915 99 
John Bacon, “ - ocevcccccecccocs . 12,182,706 59 
Jas. Robertson, “ rT TTT ys eecccccece 15,912,256 51 
Suspense account.....-+++++ ecccecvcccccccecce 2,200 29 
Post notes on hand....... Sacovecccceccsecccce 134,575 27 
“ (City DANKS...ccecccesscsereces 2,000 00 
Bank and branch notes on hand....... eeeeerees 1,427,980 00 
Check on Girard Bank....-eceeesseeses eecccese 296 48 
Total assets. .cocscccccscccccccceccecess $ 62,458,807 03 
Liabilities. 
Capital stock..... Coccccee eovcees ee eceeccccees $ 35,000,000 00 
Bond to the United States...see.sevees eeeeee os 78,886 10 
Post notes issued,,...+..+++0. seccecccese seeee 485,368 34 
“ & tocity banks...ccccccessseees 5,073,444 91 
Bank and branch notes issued...+.+.++ oocecee ° 4,927,406 90 
Due to officers and agencieS...eceseeeeessecs ee 320,126 68 
6 State Danks...cerccerec-seecccesscecces 180,560 06 
Loans in Europe and interest.......esseseseeee 13,286,917 39 
Interest on stocks in Europe...essseceeeceeeres 873,263 04 
Foreign accounts...... eeeeeeeee e cccccccccccece 103,839 53 
Agency London and Amsterdam bankers....... . 126,514 55 
Guarantee of Morris canal to State of Michigan. 1,306,312 50 
Bonds in Europe.......++++e0¢ teeeeeees eoccece 19,085 33 
Dividends unclaimed.....scccseccccccsssescecs . 32,06) 80 
Individual depositors.......+.. cecccccecccccce . 365,019 87 
Special deposit, commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 280,000 00 
Total liabilities....cceeseeseees ccecccsee $ 62,458,807 03 
Circulation of bank and branch notes......+e++e- $3,499,426 90 
6s “ post notes..... eons 350,793 07 
“ “s ‘* tocitybanks 5,071,444 94 
Individual depositors..ceeeseseesessers eoccesee 365,019 87 
Distant bank balances,.....++.. peenieveanenuws 180,560 06 ¢ 9,467,244 & 


Bank oF THE Un:tEep States, December 1, 1847. 
J. ROBERTSON, President. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


Davip Ricarpv, Ese., M. P. 


Sketch of the Life and Writings of the late David Ricardo, Esq., M. P.—and Member 
of the London Stock Exchange: by J. R. McCulloch, Esq. 


Mr. Ricardo was placed, in early life, under circumstances apparently the 
least favorable for the formation of those habits of patient and comprehensive 
investigation, which afterwards raised him to a high rank among political 
philosophers. 

He was the third of a numerous family, and was born on the 19th of 
April, 1772. His father, a native of Holland, and of the Jewish persuasion, 
settled in this country early in life. He is said to have been a man of good 
talents and of the strictest integrity ; and having become a member of the 
stock exchange, he acquired a respectable fortune, and possessed considera- 
ble influence in his circle. David, the subject of the present memoir, was 
destined for the same line of business as his father; and received, partly in 
England, and partly at a school in Holland, where he resided two years, 
such an education as is usually given to young men intended for the mer- 
cantile profession. Classical learning formed no part of his early instruc- 
tion; and it has been questioned, with how much justice we shall not un- 
dertake to decide, whether its acquisition would have done him service; 
and whether it might not probably have made him seek for relaxation in 
the study of elegant literature, rather than in the severer exercises of the 
understanding ; and prompted him to adopt opinions sanctioned by author- 
ity, without inquiring very anxiously into the grounds on which they rested. 

Mr. Ricardo began to be confidentially employed by his father in the busi- 
ness of the stock exchange, when he was only fourteen yearsofage. Neither 
then, however, nor at any subsequent period, was he wholly engrossed by 
the details of his profession. From his earliest years he evinced a taste for 
abstract reasoning ; and manifested that determination to probe every sub- 
ject of interest to the bottom, and to form his opinion upon it according to 
the conviction of his mind, which was a distinguishing feature of his 
character. 

Mr. Ricardo, senior, had been accustomed to subscribe, without investi- 
gation, to the opinions of his ancestors, on all questions connected with re- 
ligion and politics; and he was desirous that his children should do the 
same. But this system of passive obedience, and of blind submission to 
the dictates of authority, was quite repugnant to the principles of young 
Ricardo, who, at the same time that he never failed to testify the sincerest 
affection and respect for his father, found reason to differ from him on many 
important points, and even to secede from the Hebrew faith. 

Not long after this event, and shortly after he had attained the age of 
majority, Mr. Ricardo formed an union, productive of unalloyed domestic 
happiness, with Miss Wilkinson. Having been separated from his father, 
he was now thrown on his resources; and commenced business for himself. 
At this important epoch of his history, the oldest and most respectable mem- 
bers of the stock exchange gave a striking proof of the esteem entertained 
by them for his talents and character, by voluntarily coming forward to sup- 
port him in his undertakings. His success exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations of his friends, and in a few years he realised an ample fortune. 

“The talent for obtaining wealth,” says one of Mr. Ricardo’s near rela- 
tions, from whose account of his life we have borrowed these particulars, 
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‘sis not held in much estimation ; but perhaps in nothing did Mr. R. more 
evince his extraordinary powers, than he did in his business. His complete 
knowledge of all its intricacies ; his surprising quickness at figures and cal- 
culation ; his capability of getting through, without any apparent exertion, 
the immense transactions in which he .was concerned; his coolness and 
judgment, combined certainly with (for him) a fortunate tissue of pub- 
lic events, enabled him to leave all his contemporaries at the stock ex- 
change far behind, and to raise himself infinitely higher, not only in fortune, 
but in general character and estimation, than any man had ever done before 
in that house. Such was the impression which these qualities had made 
on his competitors, that several of the most discerning among them, long 
before he had emerged into public notoriety, prognosticated in their admi- 
ration, that he would live to fill some of the highest stations in the state.””* 

According as his solicitude about his success in life declined, Mr. Ricardo 
devoted a greater portion of his time to scientific and literary pursuits. 
When about twenty-five years of age, he began the study of some branches 
of mathematical science, and made considerable progress in chemistry and 
mineralogy. He fitted up a laboratory, formed acollection of minerals, and 
and was one of the original members of the Geological Society. But he 
never entered warmly into the study of these sciences. They were not adapt- 
ed to the peculiar cast of his mind; and he abandoned thementirely, as soon as 
his attention was directed to the more congenial study of political economy. 

Mr. Ricardo is stated to have first become acquainted with Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations in $799, while on a visitat Bath, to which he had accompanied 
Mrs. Ricardo for the benefit of her health. He was highly gratified by 
its persual ; and it is most probable that the inquiries about which it is con- 
versant, continued henceforth to engage a considerable share of his atten- 
tion, though it was not till a later period that his spare time was almost ex- 
clusively occupied with their study. 

Mr. Ricardo came, for the first time, before the public as an author in 
1809. The rise in the market price of bullion, and the fall of the exchanges 
that had taken place in the cuurse of that year, had excited a good deal of 
attention. Mr. Ricardo applied himself to the consideration of the subject ; 
and the studies in which he had latterly been engaged, combined with the 
experience he had derived from his moneyed transactions, enabled him not 
only to perceive the true causes of the phenomena in question, but to trace 
and exhibit their practical bearing and real effect. He began this investi- 
gation without intending to lay the result of his researches before the public. 
But having shown his manuscript to the late Mr. Perry, the proprietor and 
editor of the Morning Chronicle, the latter prevailed upon him, though not 
without considerable difficulty, to consent to its publication, in the shape of 
letters, in that journal. The first of these letters appeard on the 6th of Sep- 
tember, 1809. They made a considerable impression, and elicited various 
answers. This success, and the increasing interest of the subject, induced 
Mr. Ricardo to commit his opinions upon it to the judgment of the public, 
in a more enlarged and systematic form, in the tract entitled. ‘The High 
Price of Bullion a Proof of the Depreciation of Bank Notes.” This tract led 
the way in the far-famed bullion controversy. It issued from the press several 
nonths previously to the appointment of the bullion committee; and is 
believed to have had no inconsiderable effect in forwarding that important 
measure. In this tract Mr. Ricardo showed that redundancy and deficien- 
cy of currency are only relalive terms; and that so long as the currency of 


*See an account of the life of Mr. Ricardo, in the Annual Obituary for 1823, suppos- 
ed to be written by one of his brothers. 
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any particular country consists exclusively of gold and silver coins, or of 
paper immediately convertible into such coins, its value can neither rise 
above nor fall below the value of the metallic currencies of other countries, 
by a greater sum than will suffice to defray the expense of importing foreign 
coin or bullion, if the currency be deficient; or of exporting a portion of the 
existing supply, if it be redundant. But when a country issues inconverti- 
ble paper notes, (as was then the case in England,) they cannot be export- 
ed to other countries in the event of their becoming redundant at home ; and 
whenever, under such circumstances, the exchange with foreign states is 
depressed below, or the price of bullion rises above, its mint price, more 
than the cost of sending coin or bullion abroad, it shows conclusively that 
too much paper has been issued, and that its value is depreciated from excess. 
The principles which pervade the report of the bullion committee, are sub- 
stantially the same with those established by Mr. Ricardo in this pamphlet ; 
but the more comprehensive and popular manner in which they are illus- 
trated in the report, and the circumstance of their being recommended by a 
committee composed of some of the ablest men in the country, gave them a 
weight and authority which they could not otherwise have obtained. And 
though the prejudices and ignorance of some, and the interested, and there- 
fore determined, opposition of others, prevented for a while the adoption of 
the measures proposed by Mr. Ricardo and the committee for restoring the 
currency to a sound and healthy state, they were afterwards carried into 
full effect ; and afford one of the most memorable examples in our history, 
of the triumph of principle over selfishness, sophistry, and error. 

The fourth edition of this tract is the most valuable. An appendix added 
to it has some acute observations on some difficult questions in the theory 
of exchange ; and it also contains the first germ of the original idea of mak- 
ing bank notes exchangeable for bars of gold bullion. 

Among those who entered the lists in opposition to the principles laid 
down, and the practical measures suggested, in Mr. Ricardo’s tract, and in 
the report of the bullion committee, a prominent place is due to Mr. Bosan- 
quet. This gentleman had great experience as a merchant; and as he pro- 
fessed that the statements and conclusions embodied in his ** Practical Obser- 
vations,” which are completely at variance with those in the report, were 
the result of a careful examination of the theoretical opinions of the commit- 
tee by the test of fact and experiment, they were well ‘fitted to make, and 
did make, a very considerable impression. The triumph of Mr. Bosanquet 
was, however, of very short duration. Mr. Ricardo did not hesitate to at- 
tack this formidable adversary in his stronghold. His tract, entitled, “Reply 
to Mr. Bosanquet’s Practical Observations on the Report of the Bullion Commit- 
tee,”” was published in 1811, and is one the best essays that has appeared 
on any disputed question of political economy. In this pamphlet, Mr. 
Ricardo met Mr. Bosanquet on his own ground, and overthrew him with 
his own weapons. He examined all the proofs which Mr. Bosanquet had 
brought forward, of the pretended discrepancy between the facts stated in 
his own tract, which he said were consistent with experience, and the theory 
laid down in the bullion report ; and showed that Mr. B. had either mis- 
taken the cases by which he proposed to test the theory, or that the discrep- 
ancy was only apparent, and was entirely a consequence of his inability 
to apply the theory, and not of any thing erroneous or deficient in it. 
The victory of Mr. Ricardo was perfect and complete; and the elaborate 
errors’and mis-statements of Mr. Bosanquet served only, to use the words of 
Dr. Coppleston, ‘‘to illustrate the abilities of the writer who stepped forward 
to vindicate the truth.”’* 


First Letter to the right honorable Robert Peel, by one of his constitutents, p. 61. 
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This tract affords a striking example of the ascendency which those who 
possess a knowledge both of principle and practice, have over those who 
are familiar only wrth the latter; aud though the interest of the question 
which led to its publication has now subsided, it will always be read with 
delight by such as are vot insensible of the high gratification which all in- 
genuous minds must feel in observing the ease with which a superior intel- 
lect clears away the irrelevant matter with which a question has been de- 
signedly embarrassed, reduces false facts to their just value, and traces and 
exhibits the constant operation of the same general principle through all the 
mazy intricacies of practical detail. 

The merit of these pamphlets was duly appreciated ; and Mr. Ricardo’s 
society was, in consequence, courted by men of the first eminence, who were 
not less pleased with his modesty, and unassuming manners, than with the 
vigor of his understanding. He formed, about this time, that intimacy with 
Mr. Malthus, and Mr. Mill, the historian of British India, which ended only 
with his death. ‘To the latter he was particularly attached, and readily ac- 
knowleged how much he owed to his friendship. 

Mr. Ricardo next appeared as an author in 1815, during the discussions 
on the bill, afterwards passed into a law, for raising the limit at which foreign 
corn might be imported for consumption, to 80s. Mr. Malthus, and a 
“Fellow of University College, Oxford,” (afterwards Sir Edward West,) 
had, by a curious coincidence, in tracts published almost consentaneously, 
elucidated the true theory of rent, which, though discovered by Dr. Ander- 
son as early as 1777, appears to have been entirely forgotten. But neither 
of these gentlemen perceived the bearing of the theory on the question in 
regard to the restriction of the importance of foreign corn. This was re- 
served for Mr. Ricardo, who, in his ‘‘ Essay on the Influence of a Low Price of 
Corn on the Profits of Stock,”? showed the effect of an increase in the price of 
raw produce on wages and profits; and founded a strong argument in favor 
of the freedom of the corn trade, on the very grounds on which Mr. 
Malthus had endeavored to show the propriety of subjecting it to fresh re- 
strictions. 

In 1816, Mr. Ricardo published his ‘‘ Proposals for an Economical and Se- 
cure Currency, with Observations on the Profits of the Bank of England.” In 
this pamphlet he examined the circumstances which determine the value 
of money, when every individual has the power to supply it, and when that 
power is restricted or placed under a monopoly ; and he showed that, in the 
former case, its value will depend, like that of all other freely supplied arti- 
cles, on its cost; while in the latter, it will be unaffected by that cireum- 
stance, and will depend on the extent to which it may be issued compared 
with the demand. This is a principle of great importance; for, it shows 
that intrinsic worth is not necessary to a currency, and that, provided the 
supply of. paper notes, declared to be legal tender, be sufficiently limited, 
their value may be maintained on a par with the value of gold, or raised to 
any higher level. If, therefore, it were practicable to devise a plan for pre- 
serving the value of paper on a level with that of gold, without making it 
convertible into coin at the pleasure of the holder, the heavy expense of a 
metallic currency would be saved. To effect this desirable object, Mr. 
Ricardo proposed that, instead of being made exchangeable for gold coins, 
bank notes should be made exchangeable for bars of gold bullion of the stand- 
ard weight and purity. This plan, than which nothing can be more simple, 
was obviously fitted to check the over-issue of paper quite as effectually as 
it is checked by making it convertible into coin; while, as bars could not 
be used as currency, it prevented any gold from getting into circulation, and 
consequently saved the expenses of coinage, aud the wear and tear, and 
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loss of coins. Mr. Ricardo’s proposal was recommended by the committees 
of the house of Jords and commons, appointed in 1819, to consider the ex- 
pediency of ihe Bank of England resuming cash payments; and was after- 
wards adopted in the bill for their resumption introduced by Mr. (now Sir 
Robert) Peel. In practice it was found completely to answer the object of 
checking over-issue. But inasmuch as it required that the place of sover- 
eigns should be filled with one pound notes, the forgery of the latter began 
to be extensively carried on; and it was wisely judged better to incur the 
expense of recurring to and keeping up a mixed currency, than to continue 
a plan which, though productive of a large saving, held out an all but irre- 
sistible temptation to crime. 

At length, in 1817, Mr. Ricardo published his great work on the “ Princi- 
ples of Public Economy and Tazation.” This was a step which he did not 
take without much hesitation. He was not, and did not affect to be, insen- 
sible of the value of literary and philosophical reputation ; but his modesty 
always led him to undervalue his own powers; and having acquired a very 
high degree of celebrity as a writer on currency, he was unwilling to risk 
what he already possessed, by attempting to gain more. Ultimately, how- 
ever, he was prevailed upon, by the entreaties of his ‘friends, to allow his 
work to be sent to press. Its appearance forms a memorable era in the his- 
tory of political science. Exclusive of many valuable subsidiary inquiries, 
Mr. Ricardo has pointed out, in this work, the source and limiting principle 
of exchangeable value, and bas traced the laws which determine the distri- 
bution of wealth among the various ranks and orders of society. The pow- 
ers of mind displayed in these investigations, the dexterity with which the 
most abstruse questions are unravelled, the sagacity displayed in tracing 
the operation of general principles, in disentangling them from such as are 
of a secondary and accidental nature, and in perceiving and estimating their 
remote consequences, have never been surpassed ; and will for ever secure 
the name of Ricardo a conspicuous place among those who have done 
most to unfold the mechanism of society, and to discover the circumstan- 
ces = which the well-being of its various orders must always mainly 
depend. 

r. Ricardo maintains, in this work, the fundamental principle, that the 
exchangeable value of commodities or their relative worth, as compared 
with each other, depends exclusively on the quantities of labor necessarily 
required to produce them, and bring them to market. Smith had shown 
that this principle determined the value of commodities in the earlier stages 
of society, before land had been appropriated and capital accumulated ; but 
he supposed that, after land had become property and rent began to be paid, 
and afier capital had been amassed and workmen began to be hired by cap- 
italists, the value of commodities fluctuated not only according to variations 
in the labor required to produce and bring them to market, but also accord- 
ing to variations of rents and wages. But Mr. Ricardo has shown that this 
theory is erroneous, and that the value of commodities is determined in all 
states of society by the same principle, or by the quantity of labor required for 
their production. He showed that variations of profits or wages, by affecting 
different commodities to the same, or nearly the same, extent, would either 
have no influence over their exchangeable value, or if they had any, it would 
depend upon the degree in which they occasionally affect some products more 
than others. And Dr. Anderson and others having already shown that rent 
is not an element of cost or value, it follows that the cost or value of all free- 
ly produced commodities, the supply of which may be indefinitely increas- 
ed (abstracting from temporary variations of supply and demand,) depends 
wholly on the quantity of labor required for their production, and not upon 
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the rate at which that labor may be paid; so that, supposing the labor re- 
quired to produce any number of commodities to remain constant, their cost 
and value will also remain constant, whether wages fall from 3s. to ls., or 
rise from 3s. to 5s. or 7s. a-day. ‘This is the fundamental theorem of the 
science of value, and the clue which unravels the intricate labyrinth of the 
Jaws which regulate the distribution of wealth. Its discovery has shed a 
flood of light on what was previously shrouded in all but impenetrable mys- 
tery, and the apparently knotty and hitherto insoluble questions regarding 
the action of wages and profits on each other and on prices, have since 
ceased to present any insuperable difficulties. What the researches of 
Locke and Smith did for the production of wealth, those of Ricardo have 
done for its value and distribution. 

The establishment of general principles being Mr. Ricardo’s great object, 
he has paid comparatively little attention to their practical application, and 
sometimes, indeed, he has in great measure overlooked the circumstances 
by which they are occasionally countervailed. In illustration of this we 
may mention, that society being laid under the necessity of constantly re- 
sorting to inferior soils to obtain additional supplies of food, Mr. Ricardo lays 
it down that, in the progress of society, raw produce and wages have acon- 
stant tendency to rise and profits to fall. And this, no doubt, is in the ab- 
stract true. But it mustat the same time be observed, that while on the one 
hand society is obliged constantly to resort to inferior soils, agriculture is on 
the other hand susceptible of indefinite improvement ; and this improvement 
necessarily in so far countervails the decreasing fertility of the soil; and 
may, and in fact very frequently does, more than countervail it. Mr. Ri- 
cardo has also very generally overlooked the influence of increased prices 
in diminishing consumption and stimulating industry, so that his conclusions, 
though true according to his assumptions, do not always harmonise with 
what really takes place. But his is not a practical work; and it did not 
enter into bis plan to exhibit the circumstances that gave rise to the discrep- 
ancies in question. ‘The ‘Principles of Political Economy and Tazation’? is 
not even a systematic treatise, but is principally an inquiry respect- 
ing certain fundamental principles, most of which had previously been un- 
discovered. And though it be often exceedingly difficult, or, it may be, all 
but impossible, to estimate the extent to which these principles may in cer- 
tain cases be modified by other principles and combinations of circumstan- 
ces, it is obviously of the greatest importance to have ascertained their exist- 
ence. They are so many landmarks to which to refer, and can never be 
lost sight of even in matters most essentially practical. 

That part of Mr. Ricardo’s work, in which he applies his principles to dis- 
cover the incidence of taxes on rent, profit, wages, and raw produce is more 
practical than the others; and must always be a subject of careful study to 
those who wish to make themselves well acquainted with this department 
of political science. 

Mr. Ricardo had now become an extensive landed proprietor, and had 
wholly retired from business, with a fortune acquired with the universal re- 
spect and esteem of his competitors. But he did not retire from the bustle 
of active life to the mere enjoyment of his acres—non fuit cunsilium socordia 
atque desidia bonum otium conterere—he had other objects in view; and 
while his leisure hours, when in the country, were chiefly devoted to in- 
quiries connected with that science, of which he was now confessedly at 
the head, he determined to extend the sphere of his usefulness, by entering 
the house of commons. In 1819 he took his seat as member for Portarling- 
ton. His diffidence in his own powers had, however, nearly deprived the 
public of the services which he rendered in this situation. In a letter to one 
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of his friends, dated the 7th of April, 1819, he says: ‘You will have seen 
that I have taken my seat in the house of commons. I fear that I shall be 
of little use there. I have twice attempted to speak; but! proceeded in the 
most embarrased manner; and I have no hope of conquering the alarm 
with which I am assailed the moment I hear the sound of my own voice.” 

And in a letter to the same gentleman, dated the 22d of June, 1519, he 
says: ‘1 thank you for your endeavors to inspire me with confidence on the 
occasion of my addressing the house. Their indulgent reception of me has, 
in some degree, made the task of speaking more easy to me ; but there are 
yet so many formidable obstacles to my success, and some, I fear, of a na- 
ture nearly insurmountable, that [ apprehend it will be wisdom and sound 
discretion in me to content myself with giving silent votes.” Fortunately 
he did not adopt this resolution. The difficulties with which he had at first 
to struggle, and his diffidence in himself, gradually subsided ; while the 
mildness of his manners, the mastery which he possessed over the subjects 
on which he spoke, and the purity of his intentions, speedily secured him 
a very extensive influence both in the house and the country, and gave 
great weight to his opinions. 

Mr. Ricardo was not one of those whamake speeches to suit the ephem- 
eral circumstances and politics of the day: he spoke only from principle, 
and with a fixed resolution never to diverge in any degree from the path 
which it pointed out; he neither concealed nor modified an opinion for the 
purpose of conciliating the favor, or of disarming the prejudices or hostility, 
of any man or set of men; nor did he ever make a speech or give a vote 
which he was not well convinced was founded on just principles, and cal- 
culated to promote tlie lasting interests of the public. Trained to habits of 
profound thinking, independent in his fortune, and inflexible in his princi- 
ples, Mr. Ricardo had little in common with mere party politicians. The 

ublic good was the grand object of his parliamentary exertions; and he 

abored to promote it, not by engaging in party combinations, but by support- 
ing the rights and liberties of all classes, and by unfolding the true sources 
of national wealth and general prosperity. 

The change that has taken place in public opinion respecting the finan- 
cial and commercial policy of the country, since the period when Mr. 
Ricardo obtained a seat in the house of commons, is as complete as it is grat- 
ifying. Not only are the most enlarged principles advocated by all the lead- 
ing members of both houses; not only are they now ready to admit that 
the exclusive system is founded on vicious principles, and that it is sound 
policy to admit the freest competition in every branch of industry, and to 
deal with all the world on fair and liberal principles; but they are about to 
make these doctrines a part of the law of the land, and to give them the sanc- 
tion of parliamentary authority. Sir Robert Peel has the signal merit of 
having, despite the most formidable obstacles, carried out and established in 
their fullest extent the great principles of commercial freedom developed 
by Smith and his followers. And we believe that that distinguished states- 
man would readily admit that the writings and speeches of Mr. Ricardo have 
powerfully contributed to pave the way for this most desirable consummation. 
As he was known to be a master in “the master-science of civil life,” his 
opinion, from the moment he entered the house of commons, was referred to 
on all important occasions ;* and he acquired additional influence and con- 


* Mr. Ricardo made the first of his prominent appearances on the 24th of May, 
1819, in the debate on the resolutions proposed by Mr. (now Sir Robert) Peel respec- 
ing the resumption of cash payments. He did not rise until he was loudly called upon 
from all sides of the house. 
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sideration, according as experience served to render the house and the 
country better acquainted with his talents, and his singleness of purpose. 

In 1820, Mr. Ricardo contributed an article on the ‘‘funding system,” to 
the supplement to the “Encyclopedia Britannica.”’ This tract, though some- 
what confused in its arrangement, embraces many valuable discussions. 
He was a decided friend to the plan for raising the supplies for a war with- 
in the year, by an equivalent increase of taxation; and he also thought (in 
which opinion few probably will be disposed to concur,) that it would be 
not only expedient but practicable to pay off the public debt by an assess- 
ment on capital. 

In 1822, Mr. Ricardo published, during the parliamentary discussions on 
the subject of the corn laws, his tract on ** Protection to Agriculture.” This 
is the best of all his pamphlets, and is, indeed, a chef-d’euvre. The impor- 
tant questions respecting remunerating price, the influence of a low and 
high value of corn over wages and profits, the influence of taxation over 
agriculture and manufactures, and many other topics of equal difficulty and 
interest, are all discussed in the short compass of eighty or ninety pages, 
with a precision and clearness that leaves nothing to be desired. Had Mr. 
Ricardo never written any thing else, this pamphlet would have placed him 
in the first rank of political economists. 

Though not robust, Mr. Ricardo’s constitution was apparently good, and 
his health such as to promise a long life of usefulness. He had, indeed, 
been subject, for several years, to an affection in one of his ears; but as 
it had not given him any serious inconvenience, he paid it but little attention. 
When he retired to his seat in Gloucestershire (Gatcomb Park,) subsequent- 
ly to the close of the session of 1823, he was in excellent health and spirits ; 
and, bésides completing a tract, containing a plan for the establishment of 
a WVational Bank, he engaged, with his usual ardor, in elaborate inquiries 
regarding some of the more abstruse economical doctrines. But he was 
not destined to bring these inquiries to a close! Early in September he was 
suddenly seized with a violent pain in the diseased ear: the symptoms 
were not, however, considered unfavorable; and the breaking of an impos- 
thume that had been formed within the ear Gontributed greatly to his relief. 
But the amendment was only transitory ; within two days, inflammation re- 
commenced ; and after a period of the greatest agony, pressure on the brain 
ensued, which produced a stupor that continued until death terminated his 
sufferings, on the 11th September, 1823, in his 52d year. 

In private life, Mr. Ricardo was most amiable. He was an indulgent 
father and husband ; and an affectionate, and zealous friend. No man was 
ever more thoroughly free from every species of artifice and pretension ; 
more sincere, plain and unassuming. He was particularly fond of assem- 
bling intelligent men around him, and of conversing in the most unrestrain- 
ed manner on all topics of interest, but more especially on those connected 
with his favorite science. On these as on all occasions, he readily gave 
way to others, and never discovered the Teast impatience to speak ; but when 
he did speak, the solidity of his judgment, his candor, and his extraordinar 
talent for resolving a question into its elements, and for setting the most dif- 
ficult and complicated subjects in the most striking point of view, arrested 
the attention of every one, and delighted all who heard him. He never en- 
tered into an argument, whether in public or private, for the sake of display- 
ing ingenuity, of baffling an opponent, or of gaining a victory. The discov- 
ery of truth was his exclusive object. He was ever open to conviction ; 
and if he were satisfied he had either advanced or supported an erroneous 
opinion, he was the first to acknowledge his error, and to caution others 


against it. 
80 
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Few men have possessed in a higher degree than Mr. Ricardo, the talent 
of speaking and conversing with clearness and facility on the most abstruse 
topics. In this respect, his speeches were greatly superior to his publica- 
tions. The latier cannot be readily understood and followed without consid- 
erable attention ; but nothing could exceed the ease and felicity with which 
he illustrated and explained the most difficult questions of political economy, 
both in private conversation and in his speeches. Without being forcible, 
his style of speaking was easy, fluent, and agreeable. It was impossible to 
take him off his guard. ‘To those who were not familiar with his specula- 
tions, some of his positions were apt to appear paradoxical; but the para- 
dox was only in appearance. He rarely advanced an opinivn on which he 
had not deeply reflected, and without examining it in every point of view; 
and the readiness with which he overthrew the most specious objections 
that the ablest men in the house could make to his doctrines, is the best 
proof of their correctness, and of the superiority of his understanding. 
That there were greater orators, and men of more varied and general ac- 
quirements in parliament than Mr. Ricardo, we readily allow; but we are 
bold to say, that in point of deep, clear, and comprehensive intellect, he had 
no superiors, and very few, if any, equals, either in parliament or in the 
country. 

He was not less generous than intelligent; he was never slow to come 
forward to the relief of the poor and distressed ; and while he contributed 
to almost every charitable institution in the metropolis, he supported, at his 
own expense, an alms-house for the poor, and two schools for the instruc- 
tion of the young in the vicinity of his seat in the country. 

Besides the publications previously enumerated, Mr. Ricardo left one or 
two manuscripts. Among others, a ‘Plan for the Establishment of a Na- 
tional Bank” was found in a finished state, and was soon after published. 

He also left **JVotes” on Mr. Malthus’ Principles of Political Economy ; 
containing a vindication of his own doctrines from the objections of Mr. 
Malthus, and showing the mistakes into which he conceives Mr. M. had 
fallen. But we doubt whether they have sufficient interest to warrant their 
publication. 

Though not properly belonging to the whig party, Mr. Ricardo voted 
almost uniformly with the opposition. He was impressed with the convic- 
tion, that many advantages would result from giving the people a greater 
influence over the choice of their representatives in the house of commons 
than they then possessed ; and he was so far a friend to the system of the 
radical reformers, as to give his cordial support to the plan of voting by bal- 
lot; which he considered as the best means for securing the mass of the 
electors against improper solicitations, and for enabling them to vote in favor 
of the candidates whom they really approved. He did not, however, agree 
with the radical reformers in their plan of universal suffrage ; he thought 
the elective franchise should be given to all who possessed a certain 
amount of property ; but he was of opinion, that while it would be a very 
hazardous experiment, no practical good would result from giving the fran- 
chise indiscriminately to all. His opinions on these subjects are fully stat- 
ed in the Essay on Parliamentary Reform and in the Speech on the Ballot, 
in this edition of his works, (London, 1846, one vol. 8vo.) 

Of the value of the services rendered by Mr. Ricardo to political economy, 
there can be, among intelligent men, only one opinion. His works have 
made a very great addition to the mass of useful and universally interesting 
truths, and afford some of the finest examples to be met with of discrimina- 
ting analysis, and of profound and refined discussion. The brevity with 
which he has stated some of his most important propositions; their inti- 
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mate dependence on each other; the fewness of his illustrations; and the 
mathematical cast he has given to his reasoning, render it sometimes a little 
difficult for readers, unaccustomed to such investigations, readily to follow 
him. But we can venture to affirm, that those who will give to his works 
the attention of which they are so worthy, will find them to be as logical 
and conclusive as they are profound and important. It was the opinion of 
Quintilian, that the students of eloquence who were highly delighted with 
Cicero, had made no inconsiderable progress in their art: and the same 
may, without hesitation, be said of the students of Political Economy who 
find pleasure in the works of Mr. Ricardo: JIlle se profecisse sciat, cui Ri- 
cardo valde placebit. 

When the circumstances under which Mr. Ricardo spent the great- 
er part of his life are brought under view; and when it is also recollected 
that he died at the early age of fifty-one, it may he truly said that very few 
have everachieved somuch. His industry was as remarkable as his sagaci- 
ty and his candor. 

“The history of Mr. Ricardo,” to use the words of Mr. Mill, “holds out 
a bright and inspiring example. Mr. Ricardo had every thing to do for him- 
self; and he did every thing. Let not the generous youth, whose aspira- 
tions are higher than his circumstances, despair of attaining either the high- 
est intellectual excellence, or the highest influence on the welfare of his 
species, when he recollects in what circumstances Mr. Ricardo opened, and 
in what he closed, his memorable life. He had his fortune to make; his 
mind to form ; he had even his education to commence and conduct. Ina 
field of the most intense competition, he realised a large fortune, with the 
universal esteem and affection of those who could best judge of the honor 
and purity of his acts. Amid this scene of active exertion and practical 
detail, he cultivated and he acquired habits of intense, and patient, and com- 
prehensive thinking; such as have been rarely equalled, and’never excelled.” 

Mr. Ricardo left a widow, three sons, and four daughters. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CounterFreit Nores.—An extensive system of fraud is at this time car- 
ried on in counterfeit notes of the Canal Bank of New Orleans, of the de- 
nomination of $100. A few days ago we noticed a counterfeit upon this 
bank, and we now have information that the rogues have so altered their 
issues as to vary them from the description we then gave. The principal 
agent in this state, and who has been very successful in giving them circu- 
lation, is a fellow who professes to be a southern planter, purchasing negroes 
for his plantation. Under this pretence he has succeeded in passing off 
several hundred dollars on steamboats and hotel-keepers on the Missouri, 
and subsequently, succeeded in purchasing three or four negroes for this 
kind of money. One gentleman was in the city yesterday with $300 which 
he had received in payment for a negro. 

The new counterfeit is of the following description: the vignette is that 
of a female standing up, with her right arm resting on a bale of cotton— 
steamboat and ship in the back ground. Itis well calculated to deceive any 
but the best judges. The bank has no plate with any such vignette.— 
St. Louis Repub., March 4. 
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Fructuations 1s Consors since 1822. 
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The following parliamentary paper, showing the highest, and the lowest, and the 
mean price of three per cent. consois, during each year, in the 25 years ending the 5th 
April, 1847, has just been issued: 
Highest price. 


April6. April5. 


From 1822 to 1823 


‘“ 


1823 to 1824 
1824 to 1825 
1825 to 1826 
1826 to 1827 
1827 to 1828 
1828 to 1829 
1829 to 1830 
1830 to 1831 
1831 to 1832 
1832 to 1833 
1833 to 1834 
1834 to 1835 
1835 to 1836 
1836 to 1837 
1837 to 1838 
1838 to 1839 
1839 to 1840 
1840 to 1841 
1841 to 1842 
1842 to 1843 
1843 to 1844 
1844 to 1845 
1845 to 1846 
1846 to 1847 


1822, Oct. 26.. 
1823, Dec. 30.. 
1824, April 28,. 
1825, April 6.. 
1826, Nov. 18.. 
1827, Aug. 1.. 
1828, June 28,. 
1829, Dec. 30.. 
1830, April 12., 
1831, May 31.. 
1833, Jan. 5.. 
1834, March 5., 
1834, June 3.. 
1835, April 23.. 
1&36, July 13.. 
1837, Nov. 30.. 
1838, June 29., 
1839, June 12., 
1840, June 3., 
1841, April 15.. 
1843, Mar. 10.. 
1844, April 4., 


£ 8d. 
83 26 
87 50 
97 50 
93 10 0 
84 12 6 
89 12 6 
89 12 6 
95 15 0 
93 176 
84176 
89 00 
91 150 
93 50 
93 26 
93 00 
94 26 
95 10 0 
94 26 
93 10 0 
90 126 
97.50 
99 176 


1844, Dec. 2., 101 76 
1845, June 3,, 100 12 6 


1846, May 28,. 


97 50 


Lowest price. Mean price. 


1823, March 1., 
1823, April 8.. 
1824, July 21,, 
1826, Feb. 14,, 
1826, July 20.. 
1827, May 4., 
1828, April 10.. 
1829, May 1.. 
1831, Mar. 10.. 
1831, April 27.. 


1832, July 23., 82 


1833, Oct. 14.. 
1834, Aug. 29.. 
1835, Aug. 11., 
1836, Nov. 22., 
1837, April 13., 
1839, Feb. 17.. 
1839, Sept. 3.. 
1840, Oct. 8., 
1841, Oct. 11., 
1842, July 15.. 
1843, June §8.,, 
1844, June 13., 
1845, Dec. 13., 
1847, Mar. 15., 


£s8.d. 


72 00 
74 00 
91 26 
73:176 
76 100 
81 150 
83 10 0 
86 10 0 
74 126 
78 26 
10 0 
10 0 
00 
26 
126 
50 
91176 
89 50 
85 15 0 
87 26 
90 26 
92 26 
97 176 
91 176 
87 176 


86 
89 
89 
8&6 
90 


£ 2.d. 


77:11 3 
80 12 6 
94 39 
83 13 9 
80 11 3 
8 13 9 
8 00 
91 26 
84 50 
81 10 0 
85 15 0 
89 26 
91 26 
91 26 
89 163 
92 39 
93 13 9 
91 13 9 
89 126 
88 176 
93 13 9 
96 00 
99 126 
96 50 
92113 


The above table has been prepared by Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co., the stock- 
brokers to the commissioners for the reduction of the national debt. 











Srecre.—The following table will show the shipments of specie from 
New York, as indicated by the clearances at the custom house, to I1th 
March, 1848: 


Ship Baltimore, Havre, 5 francs..ceccscccccccccccccesseceseeee$ 22,000 


Do. 
do. 


Do. 


do, 


do. 
do. 


French gold..cccccccvccscccccccecccccce 
Mexican dollars..cccocscccccccccccccces 
Ship Yorktown, London, sovereigns....cssssccssecsssoscvecess 
Ship Bavaria, Havre, 5 francs.... 
Mexican dollars...ccosssssecsvccccccccce 
Barque Hecla, Matanzas, Spanish dollars......sseesscccceceees 


OCP OEE eRe EE eee EEEeeseEes 


1,500 
54,000 
25,000 
90,195 
37,400 
16,350 


Total for the weekl.....cccccccccccccsccccc-sccccccscccccccecs 246,445 
Shipments Jan. 1 to March 4....eccecsscevecseseeeesseseesssedy250;200 


Total for 70 days, 1848. ,..sescescesesessvecsseg 2y0l 645 
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Tue Loan or Five Mittions.—The bids were opened yesterday by the 
acting secretary of the treasury, in the presence of the secretary of the trea- 
sury, solicitor, auditor, comptroller, commissioner of the land office, &c., 
and attending clerk, The loan was awarded, of course, to the highest bid- 
ders, who, for the principal amounts, were N. M. Rothschild & Sons, of 
London, (jointly with Corcoran & Riggs,) John S. Riddle, C. Macalester, 
and E. W. Clark & Co., &c., &e. The Messrs. Rothschild and Corcoran 
& Riggs bid for the whole loan at a premium of 1.26, but obtained only be- 
tween three and four million of this amount, by preference, in the six per 
cent. stock. The total premium paid in and realised was about $65,000, 
which is a handsome addition to the miscellaneous receipts of this month. 
The sale is above the full average market price, ranging from 2 to 1.26 per 
cent. premium. We are glad tosee the Messrs. Rothschilds again investing 
in American securities. 11 shows the confidence which the principal bank- 
ers of the European world place in the American stocks. It enables us to 
profit by foreign capital; and in the same proportion it relieves our money 
market and our banks from a pressure on account of this loan. The total 
amount of the bids offered was $17 ,000,000.— Union, March 9. 

Various statements of the distribution of the five million loan having 
been published, which were incorrect, Mr. Thompson of the Bank JVote 
Reporter, furnishes the following table, which shows to whom the loan has 
been awarded, and the amount of premium obtained : 

To the State of Alabama, for account of her sinking fund......++++-$1,000,000 at par. 
& J. Thompson, broker, New York..ccccsccccceccecsevecsceeeess 500,000 
Augustus BelMont..cecccesccccccccvcccccesccscccssseccsccces 200,000 ** 
$6 M. Morgan, banker...coccccccccccccccsscccccccccccsescccsees 170,000 
& Corning & Co., bamkers.... ccccccccccecccccccccscccccccccces 50,000 « 
Various parties in smal] AMOUNES......sceeeseeeserecccsceceees 80,000 13@2 p. 
John S. Riddle, Philadelphia.....cceccsecccsccccesevececeseces 500,000 101-100 


%“ C, Macalester & E. W. Clark....ccccoccscccccsesccccescescess 200,000 1% 
“ do. do. eeee eoccccccccsecceoccocces 100,000 1 26-100 


The balance, 3-5ths to Rothschilds, and 2-5ths to Corcoran & Riggs 2,350,000 1 26-100 


Total aMOUNt,,.sececeseeeeses $9,200,000 


That portion which bears no premium, was taken by agreement, made by 
the secretary of the treasury, some thirty or forty days ago, while treasury 
notes and United States sixes were yet below par. 


Resumption 1n Marytanp.—The London Morning Chronicle says, ‘‘we 
have often had occasion to refer to the delinquency of the North American 
states that have contracted loans in this country and to deplore the individ- 
ual privations and sufferings, their delinquency has induced, as well as the 
bitter, contemptuous feelings it has excited towards the United States itself. 
The great number of sufferers, in the middle classes here, gives force and 
extent to these feelings; and it is, therefore, with much satisfaction that 
we find ourselves called on to notice that the State-of Maryland has resum- 
ed the payments of its dividends. We hope that Arkansas, Florida, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan and Mississippi, may follow the example of Maryland.” 


Banx Bossery.—On Tuesday last, between 10 and 1 o’clock, some 
scoundrel entered the City Bank, on Camp street, near Common, and stole 
from the private vault of the cashier, Robert J. Palfrey, Esq., a bag contain- 
ing 271 doubloons, valued at $4,320. The money, which was the proper- 
ty of Mr. Palfrey’s cousins, who had just arrived trom Mexico, was deposit- 
ed on the day before, as a special deposit, and placed on the top of the iron 
chest, where it was supposed that it would be certairly safe.—JV. O. Delta, 
9th March, 1848. 
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Excuance Bank or Virainta.—The cashier’s vault of the Exchange 
Bank of Virginia, at Petersburg, was clandestinely entered, on or about the 
9th March, and fifteen thousand dollars stolen therefrom, in their own branch 
notes, believed to be in the issues of $100, $50,820 and $15. A reward 
of one thousand dollars has been offered by the bank for the discovery and 
conviction of the offender—and ten per cent. will be paid on whatever por- 
tion of the money may be recovered. 


Arremptep Rossery.—On the 10th March, about one o’clock, as the 
porter of the Mechanics and Traders’ Bank of New York was passing along 
in the neighborhood of Division street, having in his possession $21,700, 
which he was taking to another bank for the purpose of exchanging, a stout 
man came behind him and suddenly snatched the money out of his hand 
and ran away. ‘The porter pursued him and cried stop thief, and several 
persons attempted to stop him, all of whom the rascal knocked down as fast 
as they approached him, and the latter continued his course until he came 
in contact with a policeman, who proved too much for him, and he was cap- 
tured. The money was‘all recovered.—JV. Y. Courier. 

Tue Mercuants’ Banx Case.—The supreme court delivered the opin- 
ion of the court upon the question of the Merchants’ Bank of Boston, versus 
the New Jersey Steam Navigation Company. The judgment of the circuit 
court is affirmed. 

The opinion was read by judge Nelson, and is very elaborate; nearly an 
hour was occupied in reading. The decision of the court below, was, that 
the carriers should pay for the specie, for the safe carriage of which Harnden 
& Co. had receipted. The special contract of Harnden & Co. was with the 
steamboat company. 

They agreed to pay $250 a month for the carriage of a crate of specified 
dimensions, upon the conditions that the company should not be responsible 
for the safe carriage or delivery of any articles carried on board the steam- 
boats between New York and Providence. They were required to adver- 
tise, and to attach to their bills of lading, a notice to this effect. Notwith- 
standing this, the court decided that the owners of the steamer were respon- 
sible, and they give this decision upon the ground that there was gross care- 
lessness on board the Lexington. % 

They say that she was on fire on the voyage before—that there was a 
box of goods partially consumed then—that on the last voyage bales of cot- 
ton were placed in close proximity to the boilers—that the engine was in 
one place below, the hose in another—that the fire buckets were few and 
good for nothing—that the specie boxes were used for water buckets—that 
iron tiller ropes were not used according to the requisitions of the law of 
congress—that no heed was paid to many provisions of this law, and that 
in fine, therefore, the respondents are liable. 

Judge Catron and judge Woodbury dissented from some of the reasons 
and conclusions embodied in the opinion of the court as to the admiralty 
powers of the court.—JV. Y. Express. 

QG-A case against the Long Island R. R. Co., somewhat similar to the 
above, will be reported in our next No. 

New Bank 1n Marytanp.—A bill was passed at the late session of the 
legislature authorising the establishment of the **Valley Bank of Maryland,” 
at Hagerstown. 

A new bank has been established in Pennsylvania, under the title of the 
“Farmers Bank of Schuylkill Co.” capital $ 100,000 (see page 622) loca- 
tion Schuylkill Haven, president George Rahn, cashier J. W. Clark. 





Notes on the Money Market. 


Notes on the Moonen Market: 


New York, March 20th, 1848. 


Since the publication of our last No., sterling exchange has receded about one half 
percent. Good bills may now be had in Wall street, at 109, But some drawers de- 
mand 1093, There has been a continued stricture in the money market at Boston, 
since December last, and but little relief is yet experienced, This scarcity arises from 
large investments in heavy undertakings out of the state by Boston capitalists, The 
copper mines of Lake Superior, the rail roads of Maryland, Virginia and Georgia, and 
similar enterprises in other states have absorbed a Jarge portion of that surplus capital 
which has hitherto been idle or employed in temporary loans at Boston. The tempta- 
tion of large gains and good dividends draws redundant capital to remote points. 

Five millions of the new treasury loan have been taken, as will be seen by a previous 
column, at rates which show confidence among capitalists in approaching peace, Eng- 
lish capitalists have embarked in the subscription to the new loan, and this we consider 
as one of the most agreeable financial features of the month. Foreign capital was, by 
one of our prominent ultra politicians, considered an intrusive influence and to be avoid- 
ed. There is now prevailing a more liberal feeling and a belief that British capital will 
not bring the business and institutions of this country “‘within the influence of the money 
power of England.” Two hundred millions of foreign capita] have contributed largely 
to the growth, development and resources of every state in the union: we would be glad 
to see a like amount from the same sources imported upon bonds and mortgage. 

The banks have specie enough at this time to meet ordinary contingencies. There 
is a cessation of shipments of coin to Europe, and we need not fear any further ship- 
ments while sterling bills remain as at present quotations. 

The annual report of the Pennsylvania banks is given in this No. The statements 
ure prepared in such a manner that we cannot ascertain the actual amount of specie on 
hand among them. Specie and treasury notes are included under the same head, and 
the printed synopsis issued at Harrisburg, is full of gross errors. Among these errors, 
Wegnay mention that the sum of §1,090,035, is set down as “‘exchange and interest” 
when, in fact, nearly every dollar of it belongs to‘‘bills of exchange.” An error of 
$ 212,000 also occurs in the recapitulation of the statement of the Bank of Pennsylvania. 
The auditor’s report is generally so full of typographical errors that no reliance can be 
placed upon it. 


Foreign Excuances. 


London..csesccccessscceccece 109 @ 109% Hamburg....sssececsseseecees 30% @ 355 
i ccccceccoece 0,80 O5,232 Bremeticccccccccccccccccccces 782 @ 78 
AmsterdaM...ecccecceseseese M2 @ 40; 


Domestic ExcHanceEs. 


BOStON.+secsescscceeceeeeces @idis. Mobile....sssecssecssecseees 1 @13 dis. 
Philadelphia......... New Orleans....sscccssseee F@1 & 
Baltimore...eeesese Nashville.scccscossercccsesse 3 @ fF 
Richmond......+e.ccseccseces rs St. Louis...ccccccccccccccsce 2 MQ & 
Wilmington, N.C.......0.006 5 Louisville. .cc..ccccccpesccoes & @ 21 « 
Charleston....ssceseeeeseees 13@1Z!  Cincinnaticcesssccreeeecseese 15 @2 & 
Savannah, ..0ccccsccccgeccce PRUNE cccccccccccoccscee 1 O 
AUQUSIA.. ce, seccccrseceeeees 13@2Q & Detroit. .cecccsceses 

Columbus, ...ceccesessesssse 2 @ fH Ballalo,...ccccccccccccssccsce 18 @ 
Apalachicola,,....cscseesee, 2 @IR AIDANY..ccecsessscsccccssecs § @ 





